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VEIL E THERE IS | YET CIME ». 


N ha GOOD PEOPLE rushed to the support of “the war to end war.” 


Later they discovered it had been a “war to end peace,” and they 
were bitterly disillusioned. This disillusionment gives birth today to the 
suicidal heresy that aggressors and their victims are equally evil. 

Thus I was shocked to read in a most well-intentioned journal that 
“China and Japan are having themselves a war,” and again to hear a 
famous preacher intone what amounted to the suggestion that America 
should move to the moon. 

These are but typical of a great section of American life, the very 
section from which we ought to get our spiritual energy. 

The danger of this situation is worse than the danger of a state 
whose police attacks it. Worse because it is the prelude to that later danger. 
It is the tragic situation where the church finds itself linked with the 
forces which oppose emerging human values. 

Our state begins in earnest to arm. The executive of our state, who 
is no “fuehrer” and no “duce” but who is an Educator, carefully founds 
his state policy upon the ultimates of religion. “Religion,” he says, “by 
teaching his relationship to God, gives the individual a sense of his own, 
dignity and teaches him to respect himself by respecting his neighbors.” 
Upon this ultimate foundation he bases the state policy of democracy upon 
which in turn is based international good faith. 

There is, consciously or unconsciously, a wistfulness in this appeal 
to religion on the part of the man of the state. Those professionally con- 
nected with religion in America have been slow to see the truth which 
Mr. Roosevelt obviously would wish them to see, namely, that religion 
is bound up with democracy and international good faith. In other words 
any minimum of decent life on this planet is indivisible and is dependent 
on religion. 

Now the danger is that by the time our religious leaders awaken 
to this truth it will be too late. The last war overtook us in a day-dream. 
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A war which we would threaten to undertake in conjunction with — 


“decent” nations for collective peace in the first place would likely never 
get beyond the stage of a threat. “Decent” nations? Yes, “decent,” not 


“perfect.” If the frontier towns had waited for “perfect” men to make — 


up its first posses and law enforcement committees they never would have 
become American communities. 

America cannot move to the moon. She must join the posse. She 
must organize the posse. 

In earnest we begin to arm. By merely arming and waiting for the 


aggressor to kick down our front door we shall be forced to fight on — 


purely biological terms, for existence. 


Our loudest pacifists will be drawn in as inevitably as they were — 
in 1916. And at the present moment they prepare the very holocaust at — 
which they will later preside. Their blankly negative (uninstructed) dis- _ 
illusionment as to the motives of the last war becomes today a blankly ~ 


negative pacifism blinding them to the heroism of the Chinese people and 
to the horrible betrayal of the Czech people (a betrayal which condemned 
them not merely to death but to moral degradation) striking them dumb 


ie 


of protest while we feed Germany and Italy with material to turn Spain ~ 


fascist. 


These “pacifists” are really war-makers. They paralyze the nerve — 


which should be energized and they give joy to the aggressors of the world. 

Just as God rides at times on the Devil’s back, so at other times 
Satan catches hold of the hem of God’s garment as it is caught in a 
momentary back-swirl. This blank pacifism is the back-swirl. 


You who love peace, humble yourselves before the facts of life, the © 
fact above all of Christ’s incarnation in many people today who may not — 
know His name but whom He knows well! Wake up, as Karl Barth has © 


waked up! While there is yet time ....... 


AN ACT OF UNION 


The Quakers have machinery set up and operating in those parts 


of the world where refugees from war and oppression can best be given — 


aid and comfort. 

How better can the Protestants of this continent show their unity 
and responsibility than by using this machinery as their own and sending 
their money immediately to the American Friends Service Committee in 


Philadelphia? 


The Quakers possess the affection and confidence of every sect and 


this is a cause that compels everyone who lives in Christ as well as all 
who want to live at all. 


THE HAND OUTSTRETCHED 


That the antithesis between Christianity and Communism as propounded 
from the pulpits and the communion breakfast tables of nearly every breed and creed 
of Christianity in America, is an antithesis not completely shared by the best 
Catholic minds in France, is evidenced in the views in the symposium “Le Com- 
munisme et les Chretiens” as reviewed in the Review of Religion by Margaret Lamont. 


n 1936 the French Communist 

leader, Maurice Thorez, made a 
direct appeal to Catholics, especially 
to Catholic workers, to co-operate 
with the Communists in seeking 
economic and social justice and in 
working against war and the forces 
of Fascism. In recent speeches he 
has reiterated and reinforced this 
challenging appeal to progressive 
Catholics. “Our hand is outstretched 
to you. . .” he declared. 

A collective but not 
homogeneous reaction to Thorez’ 
gesture appears in this book by a 
group of liberal French Catholics, 
together with Berdiaeff, philosopher 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
Denis de Rougemont, who repre- 
sents a French trend of the Karl 
Barth school of Protestantism. Some 


entirely 


members of the group have been 
connected with the religious advo- 
cates of progressive social action 
known in France as “Sept.” The 
book contains a critical analysis and 
evaluation of Marxist theory and 
communist practice, judged by the 
criteria of the Christian. 

Francois Mauriac briefly states 


the dilemma of the earnest Catholic. 
Shall he work with the Communists 
in good faith on the basis of the 
potential compatibility of certain 
aims of Communism and Catholi- 
cism, or shall he proceed to live, 
think, and act as if communism did 
not exist, or were of no concern to 
him, or were only to be feared and 
hated? 

The 
tillon, in a series of lectures, under- 
takes the task of analyzing Marxist 
theory, first in its philosophical, 
then in its social and economic as- 
pects. He does his work with cool- 
ness and an admirable degree of 
objectivity. One of the points that he 
emphasizes is that certain critics of 
Marxian materialism have fallen 


Dominican Father Ducat- 


into the error of vulgarizing it, con- 
celving it as epicureanism or me- 
chanical materialism, without doing 
justice to the dialectic which distin- 
guishes it from — in fact opposes it 
to — other conceptions of material- 
ism. He shows that Marxism has 
produced its own mystic devotions 
and sacrifices, its own martyrs, its 
own flame of consuming faith, call- 
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ing for admiration, not the ridicule, 
of its critics and opponents. 
Ducattillon is convinced that com- 
munism errs in opposing Christian- 
ity as if the Christian faith and 
idealism were synonymous. He feels 
that 
basically opposed philosophical ideal- 


communism originally and 
ism, and then through a confusion 
of terms and concepts came to op- 
pose religion, whereas in reality it 
is still idealism against which the 
Marxian attack should be directed. 
Christian, especially Catholic, doc- 
trine is in itself opposed to the con- 
cepts of pure idealism, he says, and 
it is precisely these in communism 
which Christianity opposes. 

He feels that common elements 
may be found in communism and 
Christianity, and thus he does not 
dwell upon the fact that there is an 
irreducible opposition between the 
the 


unity of mind and matter implicit 


dualism of Catholicism and 


in Marxian materialism. 
Ducattillon takes up the question 
of property, showing that the com- 
munist and Christian attitudes to- 
ward property, its use and abuse, 
are not far apart. However, there is 
a basic difference in emphasis, the 
concept of property and its socializa- 
tion being central in communism, 
but of only minor importance in 
Christian doctrine, which is con- 
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cerned largely with the inner man, 
not his external surroundings. This 
supports one of Ducattillon’s final 
conclusions, that and 
Christianity differ fundamentally in 


Marxism 


approach, in that spiritual values 
are primary in Christian doctrine, 
while in communism they are neg- 
lected or subordinated to material 
values. This conclusion is scarcely 
borne out by the evidence Ducattil- 
lon presents elsewhere to show the 
stimulus which Marxist conviction 
gives to spiritual effort and devo- 
tion. The Dominican is hopeful, but 
not confident, that Christians are 
strong enough to establish the pri- 
macy of spirit in what he regards as 
a basic conflict of human values. 
Alexandre Marc’s essay departs 
from the standard of objectivity 
of 


Ducattillon’s discussion. Marc gives 


maintained throughout most 
interesting, if incomplete, informa- 
tion about the vicissitudes of the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet 
Union after 1917. He shows that 
certain progressive elements in the 
Church, after the schism, constantly 
held out the hand of co-operation to 
the Soviet authorities. In spite of 
this, he concludes, the Soviet state is 
determined to wipe out religion, and 


he foresees little change even under 


the new Constitution. 


i 


| 


factual 


In dealing with this trusting and 
fraternal attitude of liberal Ortho- 
dox elements toward the Soviets, 
Marc says nothing of the various 
overt acts and pronouncements 
which caused the suspicion of the 
authorities to be directed against the 
Church. Even if one grants that in- 
justices have been done the Ortho- 
dox Church, it cannot be assumed 
that the clerical authorities them- 
selves have been guiltless in the 
ferment of embittered political ele- 
ments in the Soviet Union. Marc 
devotes most of his sympathy and 
to 


argument organized 


| religion with all its hierarchical 
: ‘ 
| trappings, rather than to the reli- 


gious spirit in its essence. 
Berdiaeff’s philosophical concept 


| of personalism, as distinct from 
| individualism, involves acknowledg- 


ing the existence of a spiritual world 
from which the “person” emerges 
— the active, creative principle in 
man which resists the external deter- 
minism of nature and society. 
Berdiaeff feels that Marx absorbed 
anti-personalist doctrine from Hegel, 
that Marxism, while stating cor- 


irectly that capitalism has crushed 
and destroyed personalist values in 
‘man, is in itself a dehumanizing 


doctrine, in that it regards man “as 


a function of the social process, a 
/material entity, entirely preoccupied 
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with economics and technical mat- 
ters, devoting his leisure to a sort 
of art intended to embellish an in- 
dustrialized existence.” 

On the basis of this deft carica- 
ture, Berdiaeff reproaches Marxism 
with affirming human values for 
the future, but denying them present 
expression. He himself believes that 
the economic order must be social- 
ized, that 
justice will create conditions essen- 


economic and _ social 
tial for the full flowering of man. 
Berdiaeff challenges Marxism and 
communism with a socialism con- 
ceived in personalist terms. That 
the very spiritual values he seeks 
could well emerge as products of 
applied Marxism he either does not 
see or will not admit. 

Denis de Rougemont begins his 
essay with a display of prejudice 
that bodes ill for his subsequent 
He 
points out, rather casually, a similar- 
ity that he feels has been established 
between the Soviet and the Fascist 
regimes. This leads him to dispose 
mockingly of the Marxian dialectic 


observations and conclusions. 


as being nothing but blind dbedience 
to party and to Stalin, and there- 
fore a complete renunciation of 
truth. 

In his calmer moments of discus- 
sion of Marxism and communism, 
he finds that their essence is the 
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will to change the world. The 
Christian and Communist agree, he 
says, on the need for a basically 
changed economic order. He quotes 
Paul’s letter to the Romans (12:2) to 
show that the Christian wishes first 
to transform man, and through him 
the world, while Marxists intend to 
change the world, the external en- 
vironment, and in this way eventu- 
ally change the nature of man. De 
Rougemont fastens upon Marx the 
responsibility for launching and 
perpetuating the error that the cause 
of man’s misfortune is in objects, 
not in himself. This, he feels, has 
led to a serious over-emphasis on 
material factors, and, in Russia, to 
the dictatorship of Stalin, which he 
professes not to be able to distin- 
guish from Fascism. To Marxist 
materialism de Rougemont opposes 
the Christian principle of individual 
conversion. 

Again, de Rougemont fails sig- 
nally to understand the spiritual 
values implicit in Marxism. His 
reaction against the externals of 
material well-being and industrial 
progress is so strong that he cannot 
admit the possibility that from this 
material foundation will spring a 
rich cultural and spiritual growth. 
He underscores the affirmations of 
Christianity, and ignores the equally 
valid affirmations of Marxism crys- 
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tallizing in a society in which 
scientific techniques and broad cul- 
tural opportunities release and re- 
plenish the human spirit. 
Daniel-Rops is temperate in his 
Like he 


deals with communism as an ad- 


discussion. Ducattilion, 


versary to be respected. He calls 


q 
3 
3 
2 
j 


Christianity to account for its sins © 


of worldliness, of unfaithfulness to | 


its essential principles. He points 
out that Christianity, in its time, 
has called for most of the corrections 
of injustice which communism de- 
mands. Christians, he says, must 
acknowledge their fault and their 
responsibility. They must realize 
that communism, however formid- 
able in its appeal to the masses, is 


devisive in its approach, and that — 


it thwarts the unity of man and of 


human society. He challenges Chris- | 
tians, “the salt of the earth,’ by— 
their vigor and their faith to re-/ 
store to man his wholeness, to so-— 
“If Christianity 


battles against communism, it will. 


ciety its unity. 


not, like capitalism, do so in the— 
name of economic interests, but on > 
an infinitely higher plane, that of - 


the very concepts of life, man and 
destiny.” Daniel-Rops does Marxism 
less than justice, in the sense that 


he takes the class-struggle concept 
in its negative aspect only, and ig- 
nores the unifying principles of a 


| 


| 


aa. 


yrrections fl 


nism 


VS, ust | 
and their 


+ foil 
sf Librarie Plon. 1937. Reviewed by Margaret Lamont in the Review of Religion, November, 


tah 
on, it 
0! 
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functioning socialism. This error is For, in spite of the prejudice of 
characteristic of the book as a whole, Berdiaeff, Marc, and de Rougemont 
although Ducattillon shows greater against what they see as concrete 
understanding of the point than the results of Marxist thought in Rus- 
others. sia, Ducattillon builds up an in- 
The book will persuade an earnest eradicable concept of the spiritual 
Christian to perform his duty more force in Marxism. Moreover, he 
thoughtfully, more searchingly. It indicates the course that Marxism, 
will convince him that Marxism as expressed in scientific socialism 
should be studied and known. It or communism, will follow in terms 
may even suggest to him that Marx- of the ultimate expansion and dig- 
ism contains worthy principles of nity of the human spirit. 
action and dynamic spiritual values. Margaret I. Lamont. 


“Le Communisme et les Chretiens,” by Francois Mauriac, R. P. Ducattillion, 
Nicholas Berdiaeff, Alexandre Marc, Denis de Rougemont, H. Daniel-Rops, Paris: 


1938, 


IRONY 


Joachim von Ribbentrop this morning laid a laurel wreath bound with 


| tibbons of the Nazi colors and marked with a swastika on the grave of the 


Unknown Soldier below the Arc de Triomphe. 
It was the first time the Nazi colors have appeared at that sacred spot 
and the ceremony was curiously marked, as so much else in this visit 


} has been, by a kind of embarrassed constraint. 


Herr von Ribbentrop wore a uniform with an Iron Cross. 
— New York Times. 


UNPARDONABLE GUILT 


S”® — A few days after the 
Munich crisis I had occasion to 
write to an Italian friend in Rome, 
a distinguished man of letters. 
Knowing him to be a liberal, I 
made some comments on_ the 
British reaction to the “peaceful 
solution.” So far as I could judge, 
I said, there was a general feeling 
that the Premier should have risked 
everything, in the belief that Ger- 
many would not have faced the 
combination of England, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia, with 
America in the background, while 
Poland and the Balkans waited to 
join the winning side. It seemed 
that Chamberlain had, or should 
have had, all the cards in his hands. 


And this is my friend’s reply: 


What hopes have crumbled with the 
collapse of dear old England! For the first 
time I am overwhelmed with the sense 
of England’s terrible, unpardonable guilt! 
What a pitiful shock it has been to many 
of us! 


I am a Fatalist, but with one eye on Fate. 
I cannot look upon anything as mine unless it is available for all. 


People think that I am interested only in art. That is not true... . 
Whether it is scrubbing a floor or painting a picture — only the best work 
of which a man is capable will finally satisfy him. . . 


a sacred feeling... . 


You say that Chamberlain “had all the 
cards in his hands.’’ But you do not 
know that in the days preceding the 
criminal encounter at Munich Italy was 
inundated by an explosion of joy, of 
certainty at her coming liberation from a. 
slavery every day more cruel: an explo- 
sion of joy based not only on hope, but 
on actual evidence of our complete military | 
and civil unpreparedness to sustain a war. 
We were all certain that the people would — 
not have marched beside Germany; the - 
soldiers were not responding to the call to= 
arms; those that did respond found the- 
depots unprovided with uniforms, food _ 
and logistic arrangements. . . . Mussolini’s” 
bluff was apparent in all its tragic magni-- 
tude. In a few weeks, but for the Munich 
agreement, we should have been liberated 
from the octopus of Fascism. And instead 

. the only excuse that I can see is that 
Chamberlain was conscious (and so per- 
haps were France and America) that not: 
one of them was prepared at that moment 
to meet the terrible adversary (not Italy!!) 


This is the opinion of an anti- 
Fascist — a 


thinker, a 
soldier and a historian. Perhaps 
readers who have recently been in 


mature 


Italy can confirm his account. 
AaB. 
(Letter in the New Statesman 
and Nation, London, Nov. 19,1938.) 


only work born of 
— Alfred Stieglitz 
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STRANGE SOIL OF BOLSHEVISM 


He in one of his best-known 
works, traces the collapse of 
Russia after the War, and the tri- 
umph of Bolshevism, largely to the 
deadness of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. And this has become a com- 
mon-place. We have most of us had 
the idea that there was practically no 
religion in Russia except a kind of 
ritualism from which all vitality 
and reality had long since fled. One 
should perhaps suspect such general- 
izations. And certainly this one is 
far from reliable in view of the facts 
in a rather remarkable 
book on Russian life and religion 
just published — The Humiliated 
Christ in Modern Russian Thought, 
by Nadejda Gorodetzky, B. Litt. 


The book is interesting because 


disclosed 


of the light it throws on the inner 
life of pre-War Russia, not only its 
religion and theology but its litera- 
ture also. And the most interesting 
thing that emerges from the writer’s 
that the key to ail 
Russian thought and literature is 


review is 


to be formed in one word, kenosis. 
We restrict this term to its theologi- 
cal. application in the case of the 
selfemptying of Christ. But there 
is no such restriction in Russian 


thinking. It applies to life and liter- 
ature as much as to the Person of 
Christ. ‘Long before Russian 
thought was mature enough to face 
the doctrine of kenosis, the attention 
of the Russian people was struck by 
the evangelical call to meekness, 
poverty, humility, and obedience.’ 
This type of character was widely 
represented whether in history, liter- 
ature, or devotion. It is a constant 
of Russian 
thought. One of the most famous 
of its writers says that ‘the exterior 
form of slave in which we found our 
nation, the pitiful condition of Rus- 


feature in all forms 


sia in economic and other domains, 
far from being a contradiction of 
her vocation, rather confirms it’ 

Her vocation was to present to the 
world a kenotic type of life. The 
call of the highest free activities of 
the human. spirit—thought, science, 
art, and so-called civilization — is 
to serve the gradual incarnation of 
the Christian ideal in human society. 
This ideal was taken from the Gos- 
pels and was regarded as having 
nothing to do with riches or power. 
Poverty was regarded with respect. 
Simplicity of life was the true aim. 
Luxury or even comfort was felt 


From the Exprostrory TImMEs 
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to be an ‘unlawfulness, not only 
from the religious point of view but 
from the moral and social. “A Rus- 
sian respects the rags of a fool for 
Christ’s sake more than the golden 
brocade of a courtier.’ 

Tolstoy was not the only one to 
take the gospel teaching at its face 
value. ‘When a man is called of 
God, the evil of riches is then 
revealed’ is a characteristic saying. 
Poverty and wealth are neutral in 
themselves, but wealth can be used 
according to Christianity only in one 
way: by complete distribution of it, 
not by exercises of charity. It is not 
Socialist theory that lies behind this, 
but the conviction that the absolute 
of Christ’s commandments creates 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which led 
Christ to His Cross. And so a Rus- 
sian writer (Tareev) claims that, 
poor and insignificant as their litera- 
ture is in history and philology and 
other sciences ‘the problem of the 
very nature of Christianity is faced 
in its depth’; and that even their 
secular literature therefore is filled 
with compassion for the toiling and 
the humble. 

Thus Russian life and literature 
were dominated by the kenotic 
ideal long before this thought came 
into theology. But into theology it 
did come. And the whole history of 
Christ as the Godman became in- 
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spired by the same idea. It was, of 
course, the very meaning of the In- 
carnation. This is a familiar field to 
us in the West. But a word or two 
may be spared for the Russian way 
of regarding it. The Incarnation was 
not due to man’s sin. It was ‘an 
original good will of God which 
existed before the creation of the 
world as its basis and aim.’ 


The Incarnation is not merely a © 
means of redemption but its highest | 
achievement. The goal of the divine _ 
purpose is to unite all the heavenly | 
and the earthly world under one — 


head, Christ. Russian theologians go 
into great detail as to the act of 
self-limiting which took place in the 


Incarnation. The theory of the two | 
natures rules all their thinking, and | 
it is pursued with great subtlety. — 
The kenosis is not, however, a - 
matter only of the act of God in © 
Incarnation. It applies to all the © 
Lord’s ministry, to His poverty and © 
humility, but above all to His temp- — 
tation and His utter obedience. The — 


ideal for a true life, which had 
preceded reflection on the mysteries 
of the faith, found confirmation in 
the ministry of Jesus. 


All the problems raised by the © 


kenosis in the Incarnation occupied 
the Russian religious mind. But this 
is not the most interesting feature 
of their thinking about kenosis. 
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They carried the idea up into the 
divine life itself. The pre-mundane 
kenosis consists of the mutual love 
of the divine hypostases. The Father- 
hood is the image of love which does 
not desire to possess within and 
for Himself. It reveals His love in 
the spiritual begetting of the Son. 
This is a self-emptying which is at 
the same time a self-realization. 
The Sonship is already an eternal 
kenosis in that the second hypo- 
stasis makes Himself the Word of 


a | the Father. He becomes poor and 
eave 


sacrificially silent in the bosom of 
the Father. If on the side of the 
Father there is self-abnegation in the 
begetting of the Son, the Son is 


begotten. This mutual sacrifice is 


| not a tragedy because it is overcome 


a | by the bliss and joy of this accepted 
0 


al the 
erty 3° 
Fis temp 
‘ ley The 


mutual sacrifice. And, finally, the 
triumphant cognition and witness 


in God of Himself and His only- 


| begotten Son is the procession of the 
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Holy Ghost. The passive character 
of the procession is in harmony with 
the sacrificial kenotic love. 

It is a matter of great interest to 
know that, so far from Russian re- 
ligion before the War being dumb 
and lifeless, a very definite move- 
ment was at work, dominated by 
one idea, which appears not only in 
theology but in literature, in the 
works of men like Dostoevsky, the 
idea of kenosis. The idea was ab- 
sorbed from the Gospels. But when 
reflection on it began to be made, 
it became the ruling and inspiring 
idea in theology. It explained crea- 
tion which was a kenotic act. It 
explained the coming, and also the 
whole ministry of Jesus. And it 
explains the very nature of the inner 
life of the triune Diety. Much 
Russian theology seems abstract un- 
til we realize that what it is work- 
ing with, and trying to understand, 
was something so real to these think- 
ers that it expressed their ideal for 
daily living. 


HOUSE IS HOME IS HEAVEN 


What you do in your house is worth as much as if you did it up in 


| heaven for our Lord God. 


It looks like a great thing when a monk renounces everything and 
goes in to a cloister. It looks like a small thing when a woman works and 
scrubs and cleans in her house. But such work is a divine service far superior 
to the holiness and’ asceticism of monks and nuns. 

Martin Luther. 


MISSION TO DARKEST EUROPE 


By LEMUEL PARTON 


Apex QuAKERs are en route to 
Germany to see Adolf Hitler 
and to “try to help alleviate condi- 
tions there.” They are Rufus Jones, 
who was for 41 years professor of 
philosophy at Haverford College; 
D. Robert Yarnell, Philadelphia bus- 
iness man, and George A. Walton, 
principal of a Friends’ School at 
Newton, Penn. 

The Society of Friends has dis- 
tributed a great deal of food and 
money in Germany since the war, 
and the three envoys of good will 
hope to find Herr Hitler available 
for friendly discussion of plans for 
further aid and for the outlook for 
a better world understanding. They 
have no appointment. They are 
merely bound overseas to visit Herr 
Hitler and talk things over. 

There is sound historic precedent 
for their mission. The Friends al- 
ways go quietly where they think 
they can do good, representing only 
their faith, answering only their 
“concern.” So it was in a tiny New 
England village in the middle of 
the 18th century. The world was 
then disturbed with stories of the 


inhumanity of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Two servant girls felt an unmis- 


takable concern. They must visit the — 
Sultan, give him the word of the © 
Gospel and offer their services to 
end persecution and bring about | 


good will and understanding. 


Their mistresses gave them an in- 
definite leave of absence. They fin- ~ 
ally reached the Sultan only after - 


dreadful dangers and suffering. 
The Sultan received them with 


gracious oriental courtesy, discussed — 
philosophy and religion with them, - 
and, when they left, provided them | 


with an escort home. 


Rufus Jones, who felt what was 
no doubt a similar concern in this 
instance, is the 75-year-old professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Haver-_ 
ford. I have heard him speak many _ 
times. He would be this depart-— 
ment’s choice for a man to carry the 


Gospel to Adolf Hitler. His is the 


eloquence of the utmost simplicity - 


and the simplest faith. It will be 
interesting to see how the mission 
fares, compared to that to the be- 
nighted Sultan in the dark 18th 
century. 
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REBEL “MEIN: KAMPF 


Bible of Spanish Fascism 


HAT THE Spanish Fascist move- 
ment is frankly pictured to the 
people in Rebel Spain as a Fascist 
movement and as an integral part 


of world Fascism is clearly demon- 
strated in the book “What is “The 


New Spirit’... ,” recently published 
in Rebel Spain. This book, written 
by José Pemartin, National Chief 
of University and Secondary Ed- 
ucation in the Burgos Ministry of 
Education, must be considered 
official and authoritative, not only 
because of the author’s prominent 
position in the Burgos set-up, but 
because no book is printed in Rebel 
territory that does not reflect official 
opinion. 

Pemartin presents a detailed out- 
line of Spanish Rebel policies, do- 
mestic and foreign, and his book has 
been acclaimed as the “Bible” for 
Spanish National-Syndicalism as 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” has been for 
German National-Socialism. The 
author provides a thorough refuta- 
tion of the fiction spread in demo- 
cratic countries by Franco’s apolo- 
gists, alleging that Franco Spain is 
not Fascist. 


The Ultra-Fascist State 


Pemartin not only admits that 
Rebel Spain is Fascist, but boasts 
that Spain will become the most 
Fascist state in Europe. “We have 
said before that we in Spain had the 
right to be more papist than the 
Pope,” he writes, “in the same way 
we can be more Fascist than Fas- 
cism itself, because our Fascism 
must be perfect, absolute: ‘Fascism 
is a religious conception,’ Mussolini 
has written. Spanish Fascism will 
be, then, the religion of Religion.” 
(Page 63) “Fascism,” he declares, 
“not only can and must be in Spain, 
but Spain is the only European 
it can achieve its 
absolute expression.” (Page 63) 

The new Spain of Franco is to be 


nation where 


militaristic and anti-democratic. Pe- 
martin writes: “Therefore, however 
necessary the immediate military 
triumph may be, the ultimate mili- 
tary action is not less so. There 
should be understood by this last 
the prolongation of the military 
command as long as necessary to 
purify and elevate Spanish political 
life by the infusion of those high 
military virtues and the eradication 
of contrary political vices.” (Page 


From News or SPAIn 
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17) Or again: “. . . Spain must ces of his statement: “(1) The 
have a vital military tone, the same Catholic religion must be declared 
as her companions, the other the official religion of the State. 
Fascist nations...” (Page 34) (2) No teaching will be permitted 


“Finally, in one way or another, 
we are all agreed in repudiating 
the democratic Republic and in 
desiring a military government of 
centralized power, of a single man, 
of a single caudillo, that is to say, 
monarchist.” (Pages 85-86) 
A Fascist-Catholic Church 

This plan for Spain envisions not 
religious liberty and freedom of 
worship, but a state church, with 
religion serving the political ends 
of the state. “We must be absolutely 
intolerant of ideologies and opinions 
contrary to the Catholic religion, 
and their 
absolutely and decisively banished 


propaganda must be 


in all its forms, be it political, philo- 
sophical or proselytizing for false 
religions,” he states. (Page 94.) 
Also: “Spanish Fascism must be a 
Catholic Fascism, but it must be 
well understood that it is not only 
Catholic but Catholic Spanish.” 
(Page 45) And: “If we want to be 
real Fascists, we must support our- 
selves on our fundamental national 
ideology which is Catholic.” (Page 
73) 

“The Spanish state must be 
Catholic,” the Rebel educator de 


clares and outlines the consequen- 


against the Catholic religion, 
neither in official establishments nor 
in private. (3) No proselytism, 
public or private, will be allowed 
in favor of other religions. (4) No 
public worship of any other religion 
will be permitted. Regarding pri- 
vate worship, other than Catholic, 
in places not public, this can be 
permitted in some cases, out of re- 
spect for partial truth, for the mis- 
taken religiosity in good faith, and 
in order to prevent greater evils — 
always by express agreement in 
each case, with Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority. (5) All the laws of the 
Church and its jurisdiction, as they 
are expressed in the existing canon- 
ical code, will be recognized as 
included organically in the juridi- 
cal statute of the Spanish State. (6) 
The Church will be given effective 
watch over Spanish education, press 
and printing in dogmatic matters. 
(7) eo shhe Church 
property, stolen by the Govern- 
ment of Mendizabal, will be defi- 
nitely liquidated through the ces- 


question of 


sion of these properties to the 
Spanish Catholic State by the 
Church. (8) Independently of this 
liquidation, the Spanish State will 


nary 
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include annually at the head of its 
budget the necessary apportionment 
for the expenses of religion, clergy, 
jurisdiction, inspection of educa- 
tion, and other functions entrusted 
to the Church. (9) The details of 
these functions will be regulated, 
either through a law or a concor- 
dat...) (Page‘70) 
Echo of Inquisition 

In the fields of education and 
culture, the program for Fascist 
Spain is narrow, intolerant and re- 
miniscent of the Inquisition. Pe- 
martin makes the following clear 
defense of intolerance: “It is said 
by some, including well-intentioned 
Catholics, that the opinions of 
others must be tolerated and re- 
spected. We reject 
this assertion, not as religious men, 


emphatically 


but because of our scientific out- 
look. We should never have respect 
or tolerance for these mistaken 
opinions that can be neither tolera- 
ted nor respected, but what we 
should have would be compassion 
and charity for those who hold to 
these ideas, attributing their beliefs 
to weaknesses of understanding and 
mental illnesses.” (Page 189) 

The Roman Catholic Church is 
to be granted a monopoly in educa- 
tion. “Catholic religious education 
will be obligatory in all grades and 
in both official and private Spanish 
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education. There can be no excep- 
tions to this principle,” the author 
declares. (Page 195) “The collabo 
ration of the specialized teaching 
religious orders with the State, on 
a large scale, by means of subsidies 
and a considerable enlargement of 
their establishments, is by far the 
best and most perfect solution of 
the problem of the war orphans and 
of the orphan homes and centers 
of professional instruction of work- 
ing class youth in general,” he 
further states. (Pages 301-302) 
Fascist Training Schools 

However, he also makes it clear 
that this training is expected to 
produce young Fascists. “Make this 
test,” he suggests. “Superimpose the 
forms of the Spanish State, Catholic- 
Fascist, on the model Catholic in- 
stitutions of workers’ professional 
education; on such institutions as, 
for example, the Electro-Technical 
Workers’ Institute of Father Perez 
del Pulgar, S. J., the Salesian shops 
for professional instruction and 
other similar schools. And you will 
see legions of selected workers, 
specialists, educated with superior 
moral ideals, come out of these in- 
stitutions and constitute the most 
loyal squadrons of Spanish Fas- 
cism.” (Page 301) 

Specifically marked for destruc- 
tion by the Spanish Fascist State is 


16 


the famed Institucion Libre de 
Ensenanza, the Free Educational 
Institute, which was formed in 
1876 “as a protest against state and 
clerical control of education,” as 
Rhea Marsh Smith describes it in 
the recent book, “The Day of the 
Liberals in Spain.” (Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
$3.50) “It was a private association,” 
Rhea Marsh Smith writes, “inde- 
pendent of any religious or political 
party. The methods of teaching 
were progressive. It gained Euro- 
pean fame, stimulated other insti- 
tutions, and helped secure greater 
Spanish 
On this matter Pemartin says: “Of 
the Free Educational 
anti-Catholic, anti-Spanish, 
must not be left 


freedom for teaching.” 
Institute, 
there 
one stone on 
another. University education in 
Madrid will be, inexorably, from 
here on, patriotic, Catholic and 
loyal, or it will not be.” (Page 177) 

The Rebel Spanish State is not 
only to be Fascist within its own 
borders, but its foreign policy is 
to follow that of “International 
Fascism,” which is the title Pe- 
martin gives Chapter VIII of his 
book. In the first-line of interna- 
tional Fascism he lists Italy, Ger- 
many, Rebel Spain, Portugal, Hun- 
gary and Japan; in the second-line, 
pro-Fascist states, he lists Guate- 
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mala, San Salvador and Nicaragua, 
and following these, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Chile, Cuba, 
Argentina, Ireland, Belgium and 
Poland. Opposed to this Fascist 
group, Pemartin puts Russia, 
France “through her internal degre- 
dation suffered at the hands of the 


. ignoble Jew Blum,” England and 


“behind these, the other Anglo- 
Saxon nations, still suffering from 
the opium of democratic parlia- 
mentarism.” (Page 116) 

Rebels and United States 

In this latter category he includes 
the United States, which in another 
place he calls “not a nation but a 
huge conglomeration of peoples and 
races, under the moral depression of 
the defeat which Japan will inflict 
on them, sooner or later.” (Page 33) 
Of England, he writes: “The evi- 
dent decadence of the British Em- 
pire could also have in this, our full 
conception of the Catholicization of 
the modern world, a place analo- 
gous to that of the decadence of 
the Roman Empire in the Chris- 
tianization of the old world.” 
(Page 34) 

The Fascist countries, however, 
are treated with more respect. Italy 
and Germany, he declares, are “new 
buds /in the sun” and he praises 
the “policy of tension and danger, of 
which Italy has given such a mag- 
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nificent example in the Abyssinian 
war, and doubtless Germany is to 
give in the future, as foretold in 
‘Mein Kampf.’ ” (Pages 11, 12) 

Moreover, “if Germany, Italy or 
Portugal should be attacked or con- 
quered by the Masonic demagog- 
uary of other countries, or by the 
satisfied or selfish imperialisms of 
the so-called rich nations, Spain 
would feel obliged, under penalty 
of losing her self-respect, to come 
to the rescue with all the forces of 
the State and the potentiality of her 
favored geographical position .. .” 
(Page 134) 

Latin America is also to be drawn 
into the Fascist orbit, according 
to Pemartin. One of the imperatives 
of Spanish existence, he declares, 
is “to extend and expand our great 


thee’ # Latin, Christian, Hispanic culture 


ish Eo 


and our political jurisdiction, above 


all, over the South American coun- 
tries, of Hispanic soul and lan- 
guage.” (Page 137) 

Nazi-Fascist Labor Models 

The labor organizations in Rebel 
Spain will be founded on the 
patterns of Nazi German and Fas- 
cist Italy. “The magnificient Ger- 
man national-socialist movement. . . 
deserves all our admiration and 
enthusiasm,” writes Pemartin. “The 


organization, especially 
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tween labor and capital, is also 
very notable, highly original and 
worthy of the greatest attention. . . 
the outstanding feature of the Ger- 
man organization is its Germani- 
cism, which should move us to 
establish our own organization — 
identical in aims —but profoundly 
Spanish.” (Page 347) 

This official in Franco’s Govern- 
ment describes the Falangist plan 
for labor organizations (embodied 
in the Franco Labor Charter of 
March 9, 1938) as identical with 
their Italian models: “The Italian 
National Corporation is exactly the 
same as the National Vertical 
Syndicate of the Phalanx. The only 
difference is in the name and in the 
method of fulfillment; in the exact 
point of verticalization or fusion 
of the divergent elements.” (Page 
360) 

Speaking 


of wages Pemartin 
says: “We want to incorporate into 
this 


salary the regulative spirit and at 


important determination of 
the same time provide for a margin 
of free contract; as is developed in 
the three articles, XII, XIII, and 
XIV of the admirable Italian Labor 
Charter” (Pages 291, 292). And 
again: “The magnificent work of 
the Dopolavoro (the Italian equi- 
valent of “Kraft durch Freude”) 
an adequate description of which 
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would need a whole book, furnishes 
to the Italian worker a system of 
spiritual elevation, of amusements, 
of 


which can be considered a model 


moral and physical culture, 
of orientation and efficiency . 
We believe that the Italian corpora- 
tive organization, of all those we 
are studying here, is the one which, 
with modifications rendered neces- 
sary by different circumstances, is 
best suited to Spain; at least as a 
base or point of departure for a 
later perfection.” (Page 339) 
“Hitler is thoroughly right. . . .” 
On yet two other points Pemartin 
identifies Falangist Spain with the 
Fascist International: anti-Semitism 
and anti-Masonry. He writes: “The 
program for the total Catholiciza- 
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tion of Spain cannot be achieved 
decided and opportune 
against the anti-Catholic 
sects; against Masonry and Judiasm. 
We do not want to end this 
book without vigorously pointing 


without 
action 


ale) enone: 


out that Masonry and Judaism are 
the two great and powerful enemies 


of the 


generation of Europe; even more 


Fascist movement in the re- 


specifically in the regeneration of 
Spain, in the totally Catholic mean- 
ing which we advocate. Hitler is 
thoroughly right in his anti-Jewish 
fight. Mussolini has done more for 
the greatness of Italy, through the 
of than 
through any measure.” 
(Pages 408, 409) 


Masonry 


dissolution 
other 


FORMULAE 


People have to be careful about how they interpret the word “for- 
mulae.” Basic laws are one thing, but people are always looking for 
formulae that will help them solve all problems in connection with what 
they are doing. And after they would find the formulae that they think they 
are looking for, there would be nothing left for them to do except to die. If 
one does not work in the same sense as that in which a brook flows — 
as inevitably, as effortlessly —then for all one’s knowledge, what one 
does will be without any spark of life. . .— Alfred Stieglitz. 
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DESERTION 


By PAUL F. KIRSCH 
deserted the 


VW" HAVE not 
church, the church has de- 


serted us.” Often this statement is 
made by the workers, who have 
suffered severely, by the dislocation 
of our economic system. The aver- 
age layman — particularly, among 
the working class — knows little 
about the intrinsic character of the 
capitalistic system. What the work- 
ing class does the out- 
ward definite connection between a 
great number of clergy and the busi- 
ness interest of the country, and of 
the world. In their distress and their 


see iS 


misery, the working class would 
like to have the support of the 
church; too often they find not only 
the front door of the church barred 
against them, but even the back 
door. Too often, far too often, the 
workers find the clergy so busy 
dining at the tables of the wealthy 
as to be unable to hear the cries of 
distress about them. 

The church of Christ needs a 
revival of the spirit of protest 
against the ills of our present civil- 
ization. It should be plain to all 


_ clergy, who would serve God, that 


they cannot be a partner with ex- 


| ploitation and still retain the faith 
of the workers toward themselves. 
The church cannot serve Mammon 


And, 
as Jesus Christ was the great pro- 
testor of His day, so His church 


and God at the same time. 


and His clergy, to survive, must 
become the great protestors of our 
day. 

If we are to have a future civili- 
zation, based upon the Christian 
way of life, the church must revive 
the fundamental principles of the 
life. For the 
wheels of progress have turned, it 
will be too late, for those agencies 
which stood in the way will be 
crushed. If 
to uphold the competitive way of 


co-operative once 


the church continues 


life, a direct violation of God’s way 
of life, the penalty will be disaster 
for both the church and society. The 
working class will pay proper re- 
spects to those agencies which were 
willing to aid them in their struggles 
against the abuses of our economic 
system; the working class will hold 
in contempt those agencies which 
were willing to aid the selfish in- 
terests in the continuation of the 
abuses of our economic system. 
Slowly, the masses are beginning to 
place the blame where it belongs, 
on a system of life that places a 
premium of riches upon dishonesty 
and a penalty of poverty upon 
honesty. 
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For the benefit of mankind, let 
the church once again become the 
agency of change. A co-operative 
life, a life of brotherly love and 


of time. Is the church going to help 
usher in this new life? Or is the 
church going to try to block this 
new life? On this answer depends 


kindness stands on the threshold the future of Christianity. 


Mr Kirsch:- 


Your article represents the views of large masses 
of workers and idealists who feel they have been deserted 
by ‘‘the church.”’ But “‘the church” apart from the people 
is an abstraction. If you, Mr. Kirsch, and a couple of 
like-minded friends get together in the spirit of Christ, 
that will be a church, and Christ will attend that 
church. Let quality make up for lack of quantity. That’s 
the way the Baptists started, unnamed, unsheltered 
groups who were nick-named re-baptizers. They number 
many millions now but what is more important, they 
gave America the principle under which worshippers of 
all kinds and non-worshippers too can live freely and at 
peace with one another, a principle which America will 
abandon at the peril of that peace. So, Mr. Kirsch, start 
your group around some desperate need of today, the 
need you suggest for instance for a co-operative life. 
Start your two or three dedicated to the practice and 
promulgation of a co-operative pattern for our economic 
life. You'll be surprised perhaps at what will happen. 
Many may join you. I will, for one. 

— The Editor 


Every sound social movement must come from the bottom up and — 
not from the top down. It is hardly possible for any government to recon- 
struct our industry or our economic life from the top down without be- — 
coming totalitarian. Of course, the government can at times give initial — 
aids to all sorts of projects that will help the people to help themselves, and 
it can help by proper education and publicity. But any real movement | 
must come from the people themselves. — Virgil Michel 


WORDS USED WHILE PRAYING 


By THEODORE PARKER 


WW: THANK Thee for the exceed- 
ing beauty which Thou hast 
scattered throughout the heavens 
and everywhere on this broad earth 
of Thine. We thank Thee that Thou 
moldest every leaf into a form of 
beauty, and globest every ripening 
berry into symmetric loveliness, that 
Thou scatterest along the road-sides 
of the world and on the fringes of 
the farmer’s field such wealth and 
luxuriance of beauty to charm our 
eyes from things too sensual, and 
slowly lift us up to what is spiritual 
in its loveliness and cannot pass 
away. We thank Thee for the glory 
which walks abroad at night, for the 
moon with interchange of waxing 
and waning beauty, shedding her sil- 
ver radiance across the darkness, for 
every fixed and every wandering star 
whose bearded presence startles us 
with strange and fairest light, and 
for the imperial sun that from his 
ambrosial urn pours down the day 
on field and town, on rich and poor, 
baptizing all the world with joy. We 
thank Thee for the ground under- 
neath our feet, whence the various 
particles of our bodies are day by day 
so curiously taken and wonderfully 
framed together. 


We thank Thee for all the good 
there is in the churches called after 
Thy name; we bless Thee for all the 
various denominations on the earth, 
thanking Thee that their several 
faith — whether Heathen, or Greek, 
or Jew, or Christian — is to them of 
such infinite worth. We bless Thee 
for all the truth which we may have 
gathered from the various religions 
of the world, and most of all for 
what we have learned of Thyself, 
in the calm and still communing of 
our own heart with Thee. We thank 
Thee that inspirest all of Thy chil- 
dren, who, with open mind and 
obedient heart, flee unto Thee, seek- 
ing for truth, for justice, for love, 
and the sweet piety which so adorns 
and beautifies the inner man. 

Within us may the true religion 
find its temple and its home; may 
Thy great truths dwell in us, and the 
noble feelings of love to each other, 
and unchanging and perfect love to 
Thee; here may they live and do 
their perfect work; may they bring 
down every high thought which 
exalts itself unduly, may they tame 
every unworthy passion, and change 
our ambition from evil into good, 


so that all our days shall be Thy 
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days, our prayer Thy worship, and 
our life Thy continual service, and 
all our earthly days be made glad- 
some and glorious in Thy sight. 
Then, when Thou hast finished Thy 
work with us on earth, may we lift 
up our eyes towards Thee with glad- 
ness and great joy, and go home to 
that world where all tears are wiped 
from every eye, and where sorrow 
and sighing shall come no more, but 


we shall shine in the light of Thy 


February 


love and pass from glory to glory. 

Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. May Thy 
kingdom come, and Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
Give us each day our daily bread. 
Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. 
Lead us not into temptation but 
deliver us from evil. For Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 


I do so love to watch cows as they browse at the borders, 
up against the hedges of fields. They move along, with their great 
tongues drawing in just only what they can assimilate; yes — but without 


stopping to snort defiantly against what does not suit them . 


we to do. 


. . So ought 
F. von Higel. 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Written for Anna Dexter 


Cue is rung on tables, tables can tell 

the true coin from the false; and they are wise 
in more than that, for do they not know well 

the touch of hands, and do they not surmise 

from long experience the truth that flows 

in words across their silence? The years weave 
loyalty in their frames, and friendship glows 

rich in the grain of them. This I believe: 

the hands of men have fashioned useful things 
upon the earth,—the wheel, the scythe, the spade; 
their busy minds have burrowed the void with wings 
and burned the dark with lenses; their hearts made 
a supper table where they fill a bowl 


with bread and milk to feed their common soul. 
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MARX AND SAINT THOMAS 


I HAVE ALWays considered that 
among the many momentous 
principles or recommendations of the 
RERUM NOVARUM, the most mo- 
mentous was: 

“The law should favour owner- 
ship; and its policy should be to 
induce as many as possible of the 
humbler classes to become owners.” 

The recommendation to increase 
the ownership system as much as 
possible and therefore to decrease the 
Wage-System as much as possible, 
whether Capitalistic Wage-System or 
Communistic Wage-System, justified 
Catholics in calling the RERUM 
NOVARUM “the Workmen’s Char- 
fer. 

My long experience in preaching 
this momentous recommendation to 
every type of audience, non-Catholic 
and Catholic, has not lacked sur- 
prise. A large section, perhaps a 
majority of my Catholic listeners, 
have frankly called it “Socialism.” 
My street-corner Communist has met 
it with derision. Usually he has 


| called it “Capitalism”; and me, a 


Capitalist. I have rarely succeeded 


_ in convincing him that the Pope 
| who wishes the workers to have 
| some property wishes them more 


than the economists and politicians 
who wish them to have no property. 
Therefore my average street-corner 
Communist utterly rejects this Papal 
principle that the policy of the State 
should be “to induce as many as 
possible to become owners.” 

My long and wide-spread experi- 
ence of the street-corner Commu- 
nists’ attitude towards the principle 
did not prepare me for what I 
heard in my debate with a scholarly 
academic Communist, Mr. Strachey. 
I could hardly trust my ears when 
Mr. Strachey read out, and emphati- 
cally approved, of the Papal principle 
so detested by his friends at the 
street-corner. Then he added words 
to this effect: “The Pope is here 
saying that all have a right to con- 
sumptive property. This is sound 
Communism. Karl Marx agreed that 
consumptive property should belong 
to the individual. On the other hand, 
productive property should belong, 
not to the individual but to the 
Community. In other words there 
should be individual ownership in 
consumptive property; and common 
ownership in productive property.” 
On hearing from the mouth of an 
accredited Communist this accep- 


j | From the article, “The New Communism,” by Vincent McNabé, O. P., 
an 


from the monthly review, Buackrriars, May, 1938. 
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tance of the Catholic principle of 
widely-extended ownership in con- 
sumptive property I felt, and still 
feel, that the discussion with Com- 
munists had entered a new phase. 

The significance of the new atti- 
tude can be gauged by two princi- 
ples: (1) Production is for consump- 
tion; and not consumption for pro- 
duction; (2) If one thing is for an- 
other (a spade for digging; a boat 
for sailing) it is measured and 
valued by that other. A Communism 
that upholds the right of the indi- 
vidual to consumptive property has 
implicitly set up a tribunal for judg- 
ing communal productive property; 
and of saying whether it is good or 
bad. 

A false materialistic philosophy, 
whatever it calls itself, should be 
condemned. An anti-God principle 
or policy, whatever it calls itself, 
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should be condemned. A_ political 
theory which denies the individual’s 
right to either productive or con- 
sumptive property, whatever it calls 
itself, should be condemned. But a 
political theory which has no false 
philosophy, and no anti-God policy, 
and admits the individual’s right to 
consumptive property should not be 


condemned merely because, rightly — 


or wrongly, it calls itself Commun- 
ism. 


offered to Catholic discussion. The 
discussion will be fruitful only if, as 
far as possible, Catholic disputants 
learn from another Church what St. 


It is this new thing which is now — 


Thomas Aquinas so fully learned, — 


that in condemning even the wildest — 


theories, care must be taken to sift 


the true from the false, lest in our - 


headlong zeal against the false we ~ 


fatally condemn what is true. 


The hardy practicality of the Biblical religion is to be explained by 


the fact that prophets and psalmists, sages and saints were struggling to ~ 


come to terms with the Power that works in this temporal, material, every- 
day world, rather than to fathom the essence of the Unutterable One, or 
to describe other spheres of being which He may have created. They did 
not identify religion with beliefs about the Unknowable, or attitudes 
toward a hypothetical person. Their God was a real God, the Power that 
does what happens, the Creator of the alligator and hippopotamus as well 
as of man, the One who rules as securely on Good Fridays as on Christmas.” 
— Ferry Platt. 
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COW PREEVARE THE CHURCHES? 


By JOHN MECKLIN 
Se years ago the writer entered 
a church one Sunday morning 
in a small town of the far South- 
west. It was crowded with earnest, 
unsophisticated people of the urban 
and rural middle class, in whose 
lives apparently religion played a 
most important part. The minister, 
an officer of the Ku Klux Klan and 
a Fundamentalist, had not gone far 
in his discourse before he charged 
the instructors in high schools and 
colleges with teaching scientific ma- 
terialism and undermining the faith 
and morals of the youth. Then fol- 
lowed the usual denunciation of 
Darwin and evolution. His congre- 
gation, composed of tax-paying sup- 
porters of the local schools and the 
state university, listened to this ti- 
rade with perfect equanimity, it be- 
ing the usual attitude of the clergy 
in the small towns and countryside 
of this vast region. 

In a great democracy which de- 
pends for the effective functioning 
of its liberal institutions upon an in- 
formed and tolerant leadership, 
exercising the right of free speech 
with intelligence and restraint, this 
incident at once raises the question 
whether the ministry, who bear the 


“breastplate of judgment” on mat- 
ters of vital concern, are measuring 
up to their responsibilities. 

The strenuous reformer, the ideal- 
istic philosopher, and the college 
professor habituated to the complete 
freedom of speech of the classroom, 
usually have a simple solution for 
this problem. They are apt to argue 
that in view of the strategic position 
the clergyman occupies in the com- 
munity, he is duty bound to exer- 
cise intelligent and unrestricted 
freedom of speech on all matters 
secular or religious. Implicit in this 
position, of course, is the familiar 
assumption of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that implemented the doctrine 
of freedom of speech championed by 
Jefferson and other Founding Fa- 
thers. This that 


nature, society, and human nature 


assumption is 


are completely rational. This being 
true, talk, discussion, the constant 
appeal to reason, will solve all our 
problems; for the free and untram- 
meled exercise of freedom of speech 
is obviously the most effective way 
in which to arrive at the heart of 
things and to discover their inherent 
reasonableness. When we_ have 
grasped the inherent reasonableness 


From ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
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of things, we are in the position to 
solve all our problems. For the eight- 
eenth century, the irrational was to 
all intents and purposes nonexistent. 

Most illuminating in this connec- 
tion is the complete accord that at 
first seems to have existed between 
the champions of free speech, such 
as Jefferson and Madison, and the 
leaders of sects such as the Baptists. 
This liberty-loving sect was the only 
one that came out strongly in sup- 
port of Madison’s famous First 
Amendment, with its insistence 
upon separation of church and 
state and freedom of speech. 

Here at least we have suggestions 
of an attempt to carry over into the 
sphere of religion the radical eight- 
eenth-century conception of free- 
dom. 

To understand the forces that pre- 
vented the spread of this rationalis- 
tic spirit, thereby seriously affecting 
the backwoods and small towns, one 
must familiarize himself with the 
tremendous upsurge of orthodox re- 
vivalistic piety and its ruthless at- 
tacks upon this rationalistic spirit, 
deemed all the more insidious be- 
cause of its intimate affiliations with 
the struggle for national independ- 
ence. In this clash between ortho- 
dox and intolerant revivalistic piety 
and eighteenth-century liberalism, 
in the effort to win the loyalties of 
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the masses, revivalistic piety won. 
Timothy Dwight of Yale joined 
forces with the sternly orthodox 
Scotch Irish Presbyterians of the 
Middle states and the South in de- 
the faith. Revival after 
swept the like 
forest fires, destroying the last ves- 
tiges of the eighteenth-century reli- 


fense of 


revival country 


gious liberalism among the masses. 

It must be said in all frankness 
that the eighteenth-century doctrine 
of free speech is a trifle naive and 
superficial. Paine’s Age of Reason 
is a fairly logical and consistent 
application to religion of the eight- 
eenth-century doctrine of an omni- 
competent Reason, with her hand- 
maiden, unrestricted freedom of 
speech. But the final product of 
Paine’s logic, namely, a “deified 
Nature and a denatured God,” 
aroused and still arouses antagonism 
of traditional Christian piety. This 
antagonism cannot be dismissed as 
the product of blindly intolerant 
obscurantism. The reason for this 
protest lies much deeper. Just what 
it implied has become more in- 
telligible in the light of the pro- 
found alterations of our world 
view since the eighteenth century. 


The and utterly 
world of Newton has been sup- 


static rational 


planted by the dynamic and chang- 
ing world of Darwin. Reason is not 
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so “terribly at ease in Zion” today as 
she was in the age of Paine. Ein- 
stein’s doctrine of relativity, not to 
mention the ghastly stupidities of the 
World War and its aftermath, have 
made us aware of vast regions 
where reason does not rule. This 
suggests that the intuitions of 
traditional piety may have been 
more profound than Paine’s glib 
logic. 

The problem of free speech for 
the clergyman has two phases, one 
legal and the other sociological. It 
is quite possible that Madison and 
others of his group may have had 
in the back of their minds, as we 
have suggested, the feeling that the 
stipulation of the First Amendment 
with regard to free speech stood in 
some sort of organic and vital rela- 
tion to life in all its phases. How- 
ever that may be, in the light of 
history this famous amendment, 
especially in its relations to the 
religious sphere, is mainly negative. 
The First Amendment is very far 
from defining free speech for the 
individual clergyman. The famous 
phrase “abridging the freedom of 
speech,” is merely a delimiting 
norm. What the concrete content of 
free speech or equality before the 
law may be depends upon “circum- 
stances.” The first phase of the 
problem is normative and legal; the 
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second is concrete and sociological. 
We shall consider first the general 
implications of the constitutional 
norm of free speech and separation 
of church and state for the clergy- 
man. 

The Constitution stipulates that 
religious utterances or beliefs shall 
be no handicap to the holding of 
Federal office, nor shall the govern- 
ment restrict religious freedom by 
setting up a state religion. Institu- 
tionalized religion, thereby, is made 
purely voluntary, the state being 
concerned solely with the social and 
secular phases of religious organiza- 
tions. John Locke, the _ political 
mentor of Jefferson and the philoso- 
pher of dissent, defines a church as 
“a voluntary society of men, joining 
themselves together of their own 
accord in order to the public wor- 
ship of God.” This definition is 
echoed in the verdicts of the Amer- 
ican courts, as in the Massachu- 
setts decision that a church is “a 
covenant of church fellowship for 
the purpose of celebrating the sacra- 
ments and watching over the spirit- 
ual welfare of each other,” and in 
the decision of an Alabama judge 
that “the church is a voluntary 
association of its members united 
together by a covenant or agreement 
for the public worship of God.” 

By making all religions absolutely 
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equal before the law, the state satis- 
fies the natural conceit of every 
sect that it cherishes the true faith, 
and by implication asserts with un- 
conscious irony that there is no one 
absolutely true and authoritative 
religion. All religions are true, but 
only in the thought and life of their 
devotees. The correlative of legal 
sanctioning of religious pluralism is 
the denial of religious monism or 
absolutism. Freedom of speech and 
thought in religion is the logical 
implication of many faiths all 
equally valid before the law, while 
at the same time the rivalry between 
faiths is the best 
guarantee of religious liberty. It 


was Madison who said, “The secu- 


these various 


rity of civil rights must be the same 
as that for religious rights; it con- 
sists in the one case of a multiplicity 
of interests and in the other of a 
multiplicity of sects.” In the back- 
ground of the thought of some of 
the most influential of the Founding 
Fathers, and especially of Jefferson 
and Madison, was the dim and 
undefined ideal of a dynamic social 
equilibrium among conflicting in- 
terests, political, religious, and eco- 
nomic, guaranteed by institution- 
alized norms of democracy, such as 
freedom of speech, of press and of 
assemblage. Apart from this notion 
of democracy as endowed with 
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creative self-renewing power, free 
speech is a glittering and meaning- 
less eighteenth-century fiction. 
Separation of church and state 
creates a curious dichotomy in the 
life of the religious leader by setting 
up two sources of authority and two 
centers of reference in regard to 
rights and duties. The state claims 
authority only where social values 
such as public health, morals, busi- 
ness, politics, and education are con- 
cerned. It leaves the individual and 
the group free to follow their own 
devices in so far as religious beliefs 
do not affect the basic social values. 
The individual citizen is guaranteed 
freedom in all matters secular and 
religious. But this religious freedom 
implies also the right to organize 
a church and draft a creed or to 
identify himself with some tradi- 
tional authoritarian church, Protes- 
tant or Catholic. That is to say, 
the right of the individual to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience 
in matters of belief and utterance 
may result in his creating or joining 
some church which restricts his free- 
dom of speech by insisting upon 
loyalty to a definite creed. The exer- 
cise of freedom thus seems to result 
in the stultification of freedom. 
This is just another way of saying 
that the right of free speech is con- 
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ditioned by the circumstances under 
which it is exercised. 


The 


guarantees of tolerance making pos- 


paradox of constitutional 


sible the rise of intolerant groups is 
due to the basic incompatibility 
between authoritarian piety and 
freedom of speech. It is a common- 
place of everyday life that strong 
beliefs embodied 


forms are necessarily intolerant. One 


in authoritative 


does not have to read very far in 
the annals of orthodox piety to see 
how it may easily become hostile to 
freedom of speech and of research. 
The primary interest of the perse- 
cuted and disinherited 
always been the preservation of their 
own types of piety, not abstract 
truth. The will-to-live will always 


sects has 


take precedence over the will-to- 
know. The 


free speech only as a means to the 


sect is interested in 
proclamation and defense of a way 
of life based upon its type of piety. 
Free speech and free investigation 
may have inherent value in and 
of themselves for the scientist, the 
educator, or the enlightened states- 
man, but hardly for the champion 
of orthodox piety. In fact, when 
struggling sects have “arrived,” 
that is, when they have become free, 
prosperous, and powerful, the ten- 


dency has been to repudiate free 
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speech and to insist upon conform- 


ity. 
The 


tianity have thus followed a cycle. 


historical forms of Chris- 


In the beginning, when  poverty- 
stricken and oppressed, they, like the 
early Christians, have preached a 
gospel of the disinherited and advyo- 
cated free speech and _ tolerance. 
When a persecuted and disinherited 
group has become intrenched, rich, 
and powerful, it has become so con- 
cerned with preservation of its own 
peculiar type of piety that it has 
looked askance upon the spirit of 
and free that 
made its success possible. One is 
tempted to make the somewhat 
cynical remark that if you would 
keep the churches free you must 


criticism inquiry 


keep them poor. It was Bishop 
Asbury’s prayer that the Lord 
would keep his struggling and per- 
secuted sect from becoming rich and 
“respectable.” 

There are theoretically just as 
many rights of free speech as there 
are different sects in America. The 
problem thus becomes one of analy- 
zing and defining the ideologies 
more or less implicit in the histor- 
ical background and the institu- 
tional forms, such as polity, creed, 
and cultus, that combine to create 
the religious way of life of a given 
sect. 
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It will hardly be disputed that 
the ideas as to free speech of the 
Roman Catholic church take prece- 
dence over those of all other groups, 
since they affect the lives of some 
twenty millions of Americans. The 
Catholic church has little sympathy 
with the democratic idea of free 
speech. This will be obvious to any- 
one who takes the trouble to read 
what is perhaps the most authorita- 
tive pronouncement of the Catholic 
church upon freedom of speech, 
namely, the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XII, June 20, 1888. The position 
here taken is the familiar one, as old 
as Augustine, to which Aquinas 
gave the final touches. “Human 
liberty,” says Pope Leo, “supposes 
the necessity of obedience to some 
supreme and eternal law, which is 
no other than the authority of God,” 
voiced by the Catholic church. This 
“Just authority of God over men” 
does not “diminish” or “destroy” 
their liberties but “protects and per- 
fects” them. The perfection of all 
men consists in the “attainment of 
their respective ends,’ what Aris- 
totle would call their entelechies. 
What these ends are is determined 
by the church, the organ of divine 
authority. Liberty, therefore, is not 
that 
achieves through debate and strug- 


something man creates or 


gle. It is something superimposed 
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by means of institutional forms and 
authoritative canons. 

Liberty of speech is merely a 
phase of this larger feudal notion 
of liberty. 


Men have a right freely and prudently 
to propagate throughout the State what 
things soever are true and honorable, so 
that as many as possible may possess 
them; but lying opinions, than which no 
mental plague is greater, and vices which 
corrupt the heart and moral life, should 
be diligently repressed by public authority 
lest they insidiously work the ruin of the 
State. 


If we ask what are “lying opin- 
ions” that work the “ruin of the 
State,” the reply is, those that are 
contrary to the “authority of God.” 
If we ask what is the “authority of 
God,” the reply is necessarily that 
it is what the Catholic church says is 
the “authority of God.” The cul- 
tural historian, however, has shown 
us) that), the 


Aquinas whence these ideas are 


great Summa _ of 
drawn was really only the rational- 
ization of the medieval theocratic 
synthesis that grew up partly spon- 
taneously and unplanned and partly 
through the conscious efforts of 
popes such as Gregory the Great 
and Innocent III, much as Calvin’s 
Institutes was merely the rational 
justification of the “Holy Commu- 
nity” Calvin sought to create at 
Geneva. 

We find ourselves involved, there- 
fore, in a vicious circle. The canons 
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of liberty of speech which seem to 
come from an objective authoritative 
source, namely, the “authority of 
God,” turn out upon closer analysis 
to be merely that particular inter- 
pretation of the “authority of God” 
consonant with the needs and in- 
terests of the Catholic church. It is 
not to be supposed that Pope Leo or 
his devout supporters are necessarily 
aware of the wishful thinking here 
present. They doubtless are sincerely 
convinced as to the finality and 
objectivity of their interpretation of 
the “authority of God” in the matter 
of free speech as in many other 
issues. But there is no reason to 
suppose that social thinking in this 
church is different 
from what it is in all great groups 


essentially 


and* movements, namely, rational- 
of vested interests and 
group needs. The “authority of 
God” can be final only for the reli- 
gious group concerned and for no 
other. That the Catholic church re- 
fuses to accept this partial point of 
view in no wise alters the facts. 
Only once was this medieval con- 
ception of liberty seriously threat- 
ened by the democratic way of life, 
and that was during the rise of the 
movement within American Cathol- 
icism during the last decades of the 
nineteenth 


izations 


century, known as 
“Americanism.” The large influx of 


Catholic immigrants during the last 
half of the century had given rise to 
antagonistic movements of the old 
American stock, such as Know- 
nothingism and the Association for 
the Protection of Americanism. 
Archbishop Ireland, Father Hecker, 
and others sought to alleviate this 
hostility by effecting some sort of a 
compromise between the philosophy 
of the Catholic church and the dem- 
ocratic ideology. This engendered 
bitter controversy within the church. 
Matters came to a head on the issue 
of free speech in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, which rep- 
resented the liberal wing. The 
Bishop Rector Keane was deposed 
by Pope Leo in 1896 and the poison 
of democratic liberalism was purged 
from American Catholicism. 

When we examine our two hun- 
dred and more diverse religious 
sects, certain sociological generaliza- 
tions seem permissible. They fall 
roughly into two groups —those 
with a state church background and 
those that are sectarian in character. 
Freedom of speech in the state 
churches takes on what might be 
called an institutional character. 
State churches, thanks to their inti- 
mate associations with all phases of 
society, are in the position to absorb 
liberal ideas 
present in the community. The es- 


and humanitarian 
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tablishments of New England, 
though marred at first by cruel per- 
secutions of Baptists and Quakers, 
made a place by the end of the eight- 
eenth century for deism and Unitar- 
ianism. The liberalism of the Lu- 
theran church in the Fatherland, 
which produced the free-thinking 
Pietists Spencer and Francke as well 
as the higher critics of the theologi- 
cal faculties of the universities, dis- 
appeared very largely in America, 
thanks to the influence of a pioneer 
society. The Presbyterians, who in 
time found a place for liberal schol- 
ars in the Scottish establishment, un- 
derwent a similar transformation 
due to the fact that they settled on 
the American frontier. This church 
became unduly concerned for the 
preservation of a revivalistic frontier 
piety. 

Again as in the case of the 
the “disinherited” 


groups, such as the Baptists and the 


churches of 


Quakers, which arose as protests 
against dominant state churches, 
freedom of speech did not develop 
peacefully out of the inner institu- 
tional life as in the case of the 
established churches, but was ap- 
pealed to primarily as a fighting 
instrument. Free speech thus took 
on with the sects 2 negative tinge. 
It was not prized for its own sake 
but as a means for defending a par- 
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ticular type of piety. When these 
groups were given complete equality 
before the law with the separation of 
church and state, they passed from 
the status of struggling sects to that 
of churches with vested interests. 
The consequence was that the origi- 
nal militant conception of freedom 
disappeared, and with it often any 
real appreciation of freedom itself. 
Many of these churches, now grown 
rich and powerful, must undergo 
a complete change of front on this 
matter of freedom. They must de- 
velop within their own fold some- 
thing that at least approximates the 
institutionalized conception of free- 
dom of the national churches. This 
is the essence of the problem of 
free speech that faces the most in- 
fluential group of Protestant church- 
es in America, namely, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

Of tremendous significance for 
the problem of free speech for the 
clergyman are the changes that have 
taken place in the proportions of 
rural and urban church member- 
ship. A generation ago the majority 
of Protestants lived in the country. 
Today, with the exception of South- 
ern Methodists and Baptists, the 
bulk of all church members live in 
the cities. The great urban centers 
embody as does no other section of 
the country the progressive forces 
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in our modern culture. The city 
churches are liberal in theology, 
better informed as to the great 
world of currents of thought, more 


‘interested in the betterment of eco- 


nomic conditions and the purifica- 
tion of the political and civic life. 
The rise of the city has made dis- 
tinctly for larger freedom for the 
clergyman, greater readiness to 
assimilate the conclusions of science, 
and the courage to speak out on the 
great issues of a troubled world. It 
is no accident that two of our most 
liberal theological seminaries, Union 
Seminary, New York, and the 
Theological School of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago are located in the 
two largest cities. It is hardly too 
much to say that the bitter fight 
between Liberalism and Funda- 
mentalism was a last stand of the 
country and small town against the 
liberalizing influence of the city. 
William Jennings Bryan, the cham- 
pion of Fundamentalism, was a 
belated echo of the passing frontier. 

Churches such as the Baptist, 
with its decentralized and democrat- 
ic structure, are apparently sensi- 
tive to variations in the stresses and 
strains of the social order. This ex- 
plains why the Baptists are much 
more liberal in the great urban 
centers of the North than in the 
remote rural sections of the West 
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and deep South. How far, for ex- 
ample, forces of this sort have dis- 
torted the ideas of the Baptists of 
the so-called “Baptist Belt,” so that 
they have lost touch with the great 
traditions of John Leland, Roger 
Williams, and Leonard Busher, may 
the fact that 
during the spectacular spread of the 
Ku Klux Klan many Baptist minis- 


be surmised from 


ters of the small towns and country- 
side sympathized with this clandes- 
tine, lawless, and intolerant order. 
The chief chaplain of the Klan was 
at one time the Reverend Caleb 
Ridley, a member of the Baptist 
Association of Atlanta. The Funda- 
mentalist leader primarily respons- 
ible for the passage of the anti- 
evolution bill by the state of Missis- 
sippi was a Baptist. That the spirit 
of John Leland is not entirely absent 
in this section is shown by the fact 
that the leader of the clerical opposi- 
tion to the Klan in Atlanta, Rev. 
Ashby Jones, was a Baptist minister. 
The Baptist minister in the larger 
towns and cities is very frequently 
a liberal. 

It is a matter of vital significance 
for the problem of free speech for 
the clergy that American culture is 
dominated by a middle-class ideol- 
ogy. This ideology, to be sure, is 
exceedingly complicated and often 
contradictory. It seeks or has sought 
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piety, riches, and liberty. It is en- 
amored of science and also flirts with 
a democratic romanticism that goes 
back to Rousseau. It has managed to 
combine the closed system of Cal- 
vinistic predestination with a hap- 
hazard laissez faire economic phil- 
osophy. But in religion, politics, and 
economics, it clings to the notion 
that the world is thoroughly ra- 
tional. This bourgeois rationalistic 
ideology finds its most striking 
achievements in capitalism, democ- 
racy, and science. The leading reli- 
gious sects in this country must 
sooner or later come to terms with 
democracy and science. When they 
do, there is no question as to the 
effects of this future entente cor- 
diale upon the question of free 
speech for the clergyman. It is 
bound to further it. 

Perhaps the most complete ex- 
pression in the sphere of religion of 
the middle-class ideology is to be 
found in the Congregationalism of 
New England. The founders of the 
Puritan colonies transplanted to 
this country the rugged middle-class 
traditions of England. These found 
their earliest expression in the com- 
prehensive logical structure of the 
New England theocracies with their 
thrift and diligence and their “blue 
laws.” From John Cotton to Tim- 
othy Dwight, Congregationalism in- 
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veighed against the thriftless and 
idle frontiersman on the one hand 
and the irrational emotional aban- 
don of the Quaker on the other side. 
It withstood the terrific spiritual 
earthquake of the Great Awaken- 
ing that clung desperately to its 
traditions of “law and order.” It 
stood like a rock against the insid- 
ious combination of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy and the revivalistic emo- 
tionalismof Methodists and Baptists. 
It gradually substituted a highly ra- 
tionalized moralistic idealism for 
Calvinistic theology. To the end, it 
remained the religion of the respec- 


table, intelligent, and well-to-do 
middle classes of the towns 
and cities. It is hardly an 
accident, therefore, that from 


Congregationalism and its offshoots, 
such as Unitarianism, have come 
some of the most fearless and able 
preachers of social reform in Ameri- 
can history. The Unitarians, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, have pro- 
duced more outspoken clergymen 
and intellectual leaders than any 
other religious group. The in- 
grained rationalistic good sense of 
the middle-class ideology in time 
bore its logical fruits. 

Fifty per cent of all adult church 
members and two-thirds of all Prot- 
estants are found today within the 


of the Methodist, 


communions 
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Baptist, Presbyterian, and_ closely 
afhliated churches. These churches 
owe their singular vitality and 
growth to the inspiration of the 
great revivalistic tradition created by 
Edwards, Whitefield, and Wesley, 
names intimately associated with the 
Great Awakening. This tremendous 
religious upheaval was started by 
Edwards in the fourth decade of the 
eighteenth century, and it is esti- 
mated that out of a total popula- 
tion of two millions, about the 
middle of the century fifty thou- 
sand, or one in every forty, were 
converted. For a century and more, 
waves of religious revivalism swept 
the country and especially the fron- 
tier regions, and gave rise to the 
most influential type of American 
Protestantism, a “frontierized” evan- 
gelism. 

This type of Protestantism arose 
just at the time when national 
sentiment and 
taking shape. It successfully com- 
bated “republican religion,’ or the 


traditions were 


curious blend of French deism and 
Jeffersonian democracy. It came to 
be identified with what Lord Bryce 
has called “the national religion” of 
America. In the movements of “fone 
hundred per cent Americanism,” or 
protests of the old native stock 
against the great immigrant tides 
in the Knownothingism of the mid- 


dle, and the American Protective 
Association movement of the end, 
of the nineteenth century, and in 
the Ku Klux Klan of the postwar 
period, we find the slogan “America 
for Americans” linked with “Amer- 
ica for Protestantism” of this “fron- 
tierized” revivalistic type. The im- 
pact of the mental stereotypes of 
this revivalistic type of piety upon 
the exercise of the right of free 
speech by the clergyman is obviously 
of prime importance. 

It is not the least interesting 
phase of that bundle of contradic- 
tions, the American mind, that it 
has always tolerated a license of 
speech in its revivalistic ministers 
that would not be permitted else- 
where. Whether we have here a 
sort of vestigial survival of the pri- 
mitive naive animism that accepted 
the vagaries of the prophet as the 
voice of God, or whether the kindly 
tolerance of the religious scurrility 
of the popular revivalist is due to 
the ingrained habituation of the 
American people to hair-raising 
portrayals of their sins from the 
pulpit, the writer does not under- 
take to say. 

The exercise of the right of free 
speech by the clergyman has been 
affected by the many-sided role he 
has played in American life. The 
clergyman of the large and influen- 
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tial pioneer churches, such as Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian, 
was often farmer, teacher, pastor, 
and evangelist. The Methodist or 
Baptist preacher tilled a farm for a 
living while riding a circuit, con- 
ducting revivals, or preaching to a 
local congregation. The educated 
Presbyterian minister organized lo- 
cal schools and academies and 
taught, while ministering to one or 
more congregations. In the pioneer 
preacher were thus rolled into one 
the functions of pastor, teacher, and 
prophet. In time this complex role of 
the clergyman became differentiated 
into separate groups — the pastors 
primarily interested in preserving 
the integrity of the traditional 
pattern of piety, the teachers in the 
denominational colleges or seminar- 
ies interested in the intellectual life, 
and the social reformers. 

It is obvious that the right of free 
speech will mean something differ- 
ent for pastor, teacher, or prophet. 
The priestly function of the pastor 
inclines him to discourage critical 
discussion that tends to undermine 
traditional piety. The teacher in 
seminary or denominational college 
sooner or later has to face the prob- 
lem of greater freedom of utterance 


necessary to the assimilation of the 
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ever growing bodies of knowledge. 
The prophet, represented at first 
by the evangelist, lost in time his 
restricted role as militant champion 
of orthodox piety and became the 
spokesman of the church in the 
struggle for social righteousness. 
The issue of free speech for the 
clergyman became acute, therefore, 
at those points where the symbols of 
orthodox piety were forced to adjust 
themselves to the constantly expand- 
ing knowledge, especially in the 
realms of natural science, and also 
when great moral issues arose calling 
for ministers with prophetic social 
vision and the fearless exercise of 
free speech. 

The great controversy over slav- 
ery offered the first serious challenge 
to free speech among the clergy. 
Theoretically, the churches should 
have been able to conduct this mem- 
orable debate from the lofty and 
disinterested point of view of the 
ethics of Jesus. But nothing even ap- 
proximating this happened, thanks 
to the regional differences. 


_The leaders in all these regions were 
of the same race, spoke the same language, 
worshipped the same God, and had a 
common background of law, ethics, and 
culture. Their differences in sentiments, 
patterns of thought, and linguistic devices 
—their social psychology —— sprang mainly 
from divergences in necessary adjust- 
ments to environment.* 

*Charles A. and Mary Beard, Rise of 
American Civilization, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1927. 
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The result was that the language 
of the Bible, which 


enough all groups accepted as final, 


ironically 


was twisted to support the interests 
of the different sections. Jesus was 
made by the anti-slavery Northerner 
to talk the language of Paine and 
Rousseau, while for the Southerner 
he voiced the sentiments of the 
benevolent Christian slave-owner. 
The great slavery controversy is 
most illuminating as to the light it 
throws upon the limitation of the 
exercise of free speech by clergymen. 
It raised a suspicion which has 
not been allayed as to the ability of 
the churches to create within their 
individual communions, or collect- 
ively, adequate machinery for the 
independent and effective exercise of 
free speech. For free speech is not a 
tool for biased or wishful thinking. 
Free speech is effective only when 
exercised with a measure of dis- 
interested regard for the truth. This 
famous debate discredited the Bible 
as the supreme authority in the dis- 
cussion of the great problems of 
social ethics. There is no instance 
of appeal to the Bible as guarantee 
of tolerant and enlightened free 
speech. It was reduced to the dis- 
creditable role of a club for belabor- 
ing an debate 
brought out in striking fashion the 


antagonist. The 


complete dependence of the 
churches upon a secularized public 
opinion on all great social issues, 
even when this opinion was  sec- 
tional in character. From the close 
of the Civil War a secularized social 
conscience, not the ethical ideals of 
the churches has spoken the last 
word upon great moral issues. 

Today clergymen, together with 
all leaders in education, morals, 
public health, politics, science, and 
art, face the problem of preserving 
the integrity of the higher values of 
life against the encroachments of the 
powerful capitalistic _ institutions 
which from their very inception 
have tended to substitute what is 
mainly a system of production and 
distribution of goods for a sane, 
well-balanced society. The clergy- 
man must recognize that, in the 
language of a distinguished histor- 
ian, America “is making the experi- 
ment of resting her civilization on 
the ideas of business men.” 

It is imperative, therefore, for the 
clergy in these days of monopoly 
capitalism to find a common 
ground, closer to the secularized 
social conscience, on the basis of 
which they can freely and profitably 
discuss the great economic issues 
from the religious point of view. 


This common ground has been pro- 
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posed in the prophetic “social gos- 
pel” developed along with the grow- 
ing mutualization of American life 
during recent decades by thinkers 
such as Rauschenbusch and Peabody. 
An exact definition of the social 
gospel is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible. Its central theme, the King- 
dom of God, is a term which is 
interpreted differently by every age 
and group. 

It will be seen at once that the 
problem of free speech for the 
clergyman in our capitalistic society 
is very difficult. It involves not only 
a change in the traditional social 
philosophy of Protestantism but, 
what is vastly more important, a 
radical alteration in the structure 
and function of the church. The 
liberal failed to 


recognize the tremendous educative 


clergyman has 


effects of the capitalistic way of life. 
He has 
through preaching mainly, forget- 
ting that the masses of men do not 


striven to reform men 


think or even feel their way into 
living but live their way into their 
beliefs The 
philosophy of any group or age is 


and ideas. essential 
not the one to which it pays lip 
service on Sunday, but the one that 
is implicit in the prevailing way of 
life throughout the week. It is for 
this reason that the impact of 


business or practical politics will 
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always in the end undermine the 
best efforts of the liberal-minded 
preacher. Undoubtedly one reason 
why the religion of the average 
Catholic is more of a “living” faith 
than that of the Protestant is that 
the Catholic church, thanks to its 
elaborate cults, parochial schools, 
and institutional organizations, 
achieves to some extent at least the 
concrete embodiment of its religious 
ideals. 

An eloquent plea has been made 
recently for a radical transforma- 
tion of the traditional Protestant 
cults so that it may at least suggest 
a way of life based upon the social 
gospel. It is quite possible that this 
would make the free discussion of 
our economic ills by the clergyman 
easier and more profitable. It is 
certain that free and enlightened 
discussion of the evils of capitalism 
is only possible for the clergyman 
when there is some sort of agree- 
ment between pulpit and pew as to 
the sanctions and ideals that are to 
govern their discussion. Here lies 
the explanation of the singular 
futility of the preaching of the 
attractive social gospel by brilliant 
liberal clergymen for the best part of 
the last three decades. 

The clergy today undoubtedly 
enjoy greater freedom of speech 


than at any previous time, but this 
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is due in large measure to the spread 
of religious indifference. No one 
takes the utterances of clergymen on 
purely religious issues as seriously 
as was done in the past. Thanks to 
the secularization of American life, 
issues involving free speech in poli- 
tics, business, education, or science 
are no longer formulated in reli- 
gious terms. The storm centers of the 
problem of liberty have shifted to 
other spheres. For the American 
public, a heresy trial is merely a 
tempest in a teapot. 

In our modern, dynamic, inter- 
dependent, and constantly changing 
democratic society, truth is created, 
not discovered. Norms of social con- 
trol are the product of the consensus 
of social experience which is regis- 
tered in law and public sentiment. 
In a free democratic society, laws 
and institutions must necessarily be 
altered to meet new conditions, and 
this alteration is achieved by the 
people through democratic methods 
such as free speech. A democratic 
society is highly dynamic and hence 
more or less unstable. The social 
equilibrium it seeks differs from 
that of other types of society in that 
it is a dynamic equilibrium which 
is achieved, not inherited entirely 
from the past, nor is it guaranteed 
by eternal and unalterable laws. 
Each generation, therefore, must 


create anew the balanced society it 
requires. Democracy thus becomes 
a high adventure in courageous and 
intelligent self-control through self- 
renewal. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in theory at least, nothing in a 
democracy can be free from criti- 
cism and investigation. Free speech, 
free press, and free investigation 
are the very lifeblood of a democ- 
racy. There is evidence that in the 
mind of Jefferson free speech was 
closely linked with the conception 
of an organic and changing social 
order. 

Social institutions, religious or 
economic, that are inherently an- 
tagonistic to free speech, free press, 
and free investigation cannot be 
made integral parts of our demo- 
cratic society. The great authori- 
tarian churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, have this in common with 
the dictatorships of big business, 
that they discourage free intelligent 
criticism, thereby showing that they 
are essentially undemocratic. There 
is, to be sure, something very appeal- 
ing in the spirit of reverence and 
unquestioning submission of mil- 
lions of humble Americans to the 
benevolent paternalism of the Cath- 
olic church, just as there is also 
something to admire in the stubborn 
loyalty of Fundamentalists to the 
fiction of an inerrant Bible or the 
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outworn dogmas of Calvin; but both 
are alien to the free, inquiring spirit 
of American democracy. Millions of 
Americans hold the Supreme Court 
in the highest reverence, but that 
does not prevent them from submit- 
ting it on occasion to caustic criti- 
cism and even alterations to meet the 
problems of a new social order. Are 
the American churches able to sub- 
mit their symbols of authority to 
this democratic test and still cherish 
respect for them? In other words, is 
it possible to graft upon the root- 
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stock of an authoritarian and super- 
naturalistic Christian piety the ideal 
of a faith which through unre- 
stricted and intelligent exercise of 
freedom of thought and utterance 
achieves a self-discipline and a self- 
renewing power which will bring 
it into complete accord with the 
aims of American democracy? Upon 
the answers to these queries rests the 
democratic solution to the problem 
of freedom of speech for the 


clergyman. 


It is delicate that each mind is itself, like a distinct bird. 
We must be less than Death to be lessened by it, for nothing is 


irrevocable but ourselves. 


I suppose the pain is still there, for pain that is worthy does not 
go soon. The small can crush the great, however, only temporarily. In 
a few days we examine, muster our forces, and cast it away. 

To relieve the irreparable degrades it. 

The time to live is frugal, and good as it is a better earth will 


not quite be this. 


To have been made alive is so chief a thing, all else inevitably 
adds. Were it not riddled by partings, it would be too divine. 

The “happiness” without a cause is the best happiness, for glee 
intuitive and lasting is the gift of God. 

I find ecstasy in living; the mere sense of living is joy enough. 

Quoted by George Frisbee Whicher, in There was a poet, Emily 


Dickinson. Scribners, N. Y. 
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JOHN BUNYAN WROTE YOUR LIFE 


By PROF. T. R. GLOVER 


I DID NoT KNow that John Bunyan 
was dead. I am not here to gar- 
nish the sepulchres of the living. He 
does live more and more, coming 
into his own and his achievement. 
Four things I want to say of Bun- 
yan, all, I think, relevant to our- 
selves. 

John Bunyan was made by reli- 
gion. Now as I see human affairs, 
God gives mankind more genius 
than men ever use or develop; and 
anybody who can discover how to 
capture and develop the genius that 
God gives our race will be a true 
benefactor. I know of no authorities 
on education who are able to do it. 
It is quite clear that that art was 
not known in Bunyan’s century. 
Bunyan, however, was made by 
religion. Suppose he had never been 
converted; would you have heard 
of him, would you have wanted to 
hear of him? I hardly think so. Gen- 
jus that is not developed? No, no, 
you do not want to hear about 
them—the people who do not come 
off, there are too many of them. 
But God spoke to him and his 
religion made him, made him sane. 
Those people who tell you that Bun- 
yan was on the borderland, hardly 


realize how sane he was. You re- 
member how when he was haunted 
by the sense of having committed the 
the unpardonable sin, he did what 
no lunatic would do, he went to a 
real expert in religion, he went to 
an ancient Christian and brake his 
case to him; and the ancient Chris- 
tian told Bunyan he thought Bunyan 
had committed the unpardonable 
sin. Now mark how Bunyan goes 
on: “Here was but cold comfort”— 
so I should think—“but upon fur- 
ther converse had with him I saw 
that though a good man he knew 
but little of conflict with the devil.” 
Bunyan cross-examined his author- 
ities and as he grew in grace, first 
it was peace and then the flowering 
of his genius. You can see it in the 
humor of his books, richer and 
sunnier one by one. And then I 
think of those days in prison, when 
they came and besought him to 
leave off “devilishly and _perni- 
ciously abstaining from divine serv- 
ices by law established.” Suppose 
he had consented to leave off preach- 
ing? He would have been a tinker 
to the end of his days, and I know 
no reason for thinking that rene- 
gades make good tinkers. He was 


John Bunyan, Tue CuristTian Review 
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made by his religion, and it was 
only in Christ that he found the 
opportunity to use the gifts that 
God gave him. And he did; they 
grew. 

Now supposing we can go with 
this message to the youth of our day, 
that if you want to use all the power 
and all the genius and all the glory 
that God has put in you, be con- 
verted to God, and let God devel- 
op His own gifts in you. That is 
a message, and that is Bunyan. 

This Very Dear Prison 

Then, he stood for liberty of 
thought. I want to emphasize here 
that he went to prison and stayed 
there for twelve years for a lost 
cause. You and I get frightfully 
depressed if we are not with the 
majority. Here was a man against 
whom the majority had pronounced. 
His cause was lost and lost forever 
when he went to prison for it. 
What was the sense of it? No sense, 
except principle. Twelve years in 
prison for a lost cause, and he 
would have stayed there, he said, 
till the moss grew on his eyelids— 
but they are not the kind of eyelids, 
John Bunyan’s, that moss does grow 
on. “The truth and I were cast 
together and we do lie arm in arm 
and so hold fast each other.” That is 
true; that is what he wrote. “By 
this means God does frustrate”— 
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there is an extra syllable there, there 
often is in poetry—“By that means 
does God frustrate that which our 
foes expect, namely our turning 
apostate like those of Judas’s sect.” 
And then he says, “This prison very 
dear to me hath been since I came 
here, and so would also hanging 
be if God would there appear.” 

Now I want to say this: that was 
a battle for liberty, and the last 
battle for liberty of thought and 
speech and preaching is not yet 
fought. But you say, “Oh, but that 
was under the Stuarts; that was 
in England in a monarchy of the 
past.” Well, from all I have seen 
in the last thirty years I do not know 
that liberty of thought is any safer 
under democracy, and we _ shall 
have to stand for it and maybe go 
to prison for it. Trade union does 
not spell freedom, nor political 
party, nor nationalism; and we may 
have to fight again for the freedom 
that we think we won. 

Not Nine Pins 

My third point is this, he was a 
man of letters. I take four minor 
characters. How well do you know 
Mr. Talkative? “I will speak with 
you of things moral and things pro- 
fane, things 
things more essential,” and so on. 
And in the margin: “Oh, brave 
Talkative!” Watch the marginalia 
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in your books of Bunyan. Look at 
that man; it is rather better to look 
at him at a little distance than close 
at hand. How beautifully he is 
drawn, and how human. And do 
you notice that Bunyan’s bad people 
are always right; they always walk 
away on their feet quite uncon- 
vinced by Christian’s talk. They are 
not ninepins; they are people. 
Then you the old 


gentleman they found asleep under 


remember 


a tree and before they knew quite 
what was happening he was up and 
awake with his back to the tree in a 
position of self-defense ready for 
them. He was, as Mr. Greatheart 
said, a cock-of-the-road kind. Then 
Mr. Greatheart says, “Is not your 
name Honesty?” “No,” says the old 
man, “not honesty in the abstract, 
but Honest is my name.” And that’s 
he, because you remember when he 
meets Mr. Feeblemind he runs over 
his features and quite explicitly says 
what they are; he recognizes that he 
must be a nephew of Mr. Fearing, 
“Because you have a whitely look 
like him and a cast with your eye.” 
Old Honest, that’s he. 

Then I think of Mr. Fearing. I 
have sometimes thought he was a 
lecturer in ancient history. There 
are several reasons. He was never 
too sure about his own salvation; he 


was a very modest man— that 
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points in that direction. He loved 
ancient things, to see them and talk 
about them; and had had no deal- 
ings with Vanity Fair. He was quite 
a time in the Valley of Humiliation. 
Those are five reasons for my con- 
tention and I maintain they are 
better reasons than you often hear 
in sermons and elsewhere. Then I 
look at his nephew Feeblemind, the 
only man, I think, in the second part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress who is un- 
acquainted with the first part. There 
were people in Bedfordshire who 
said about Pilgrim Christian, 
“Some there be who say he laughs 
too loud.” Mr. Feeblemind had not 
read about him. Mr. Feeblemind, I 
think, confined himself to one book 
and did not read Pilgrim’s Progress. 
He says, “T shall like no laughing, 
I shall like no gay attire, I shall like 
no unprofitable questions; nay, I am 
so feeble a man as to be confounded 
by what is lawful for others.” Have 
you met him? What pictures and 
what people! 

Dr. Skill—I made my doctor 
read him when one of my children 
was ill. Christian says to him, “Do 
your utmost whatever it cost.” And 
the doctor said, “They all say that.” 
I kept him at the text; the next 
sentence was “Nay, said Dr. Skill, 
but I hope I shall be reasonable.” 
And he made a pill, ex carne ex 
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sanguine, and honest John Bunyan 
writes in the margin, “the Latin I 
borrow.” I fancy there is a good 
deal of borrowed Latin, and some of 
it is not so grammatical as Bunyan’s. 
I knew of a man who said he knew 
forty languages, but when he quoted 
Latin it came out ungrammatical. 
That was curious; perhaps Latin 
was not one of the forty languages. 
Bunyan Wrote Your Life 

My fourth and last point about 
Bunyan is that Bunyan, as the 
Times Literary said the other day, 
wrote the world’s best supplement 
to the Bible. What is more, Bunyan 
wrote my autobiography. That book 
is the story of my life. I know the 
Slough of Despond, and I know 
Doubting Castle extremely well; I 
have often spent my holidays there, 
and the accommodation for the 
guests is no better than it was in 
those old days. You read in the 
second part that Captain Great- 
heart and the rest destroyed it. Well, 
it has been rebuilt with a lot of 
science and other things in it. And 
I know what it is to have a burden, 
and I have been entangled in several 
nets, and I know how near you can 
come to buying things in Vanity 
Fair. Some of you say, “If that is 


your autobiography you are rather a 
poor creature.” Well, that is so, but 
Feeblemind you know got through 
to the end. If he could run he 
would, and if he could not run he 
would go, and if he could not go 
he would creep. What I want to 
say is this, in the autobiography 
the story is told of how the Lord 
does bring you through one thing 
after another, and as I look forward 
nearing the end of the story, there 
are the Flatterer and various other 
things, and there is the river. You 
remember Christian was so worried 
about his footing in the river. It is 
that river that lies ahead of me, and 
I read in my autobiography that 
Bunyan wrote, that he kept his feet 
and he was brought through and 
made welcome on the other side. 
Men and women, you have got to 
read the book over again. I know 
you read it when you were boys and 
girls as you did Robinson Crusoe. 
Well, read them both again. They 
were books written for grown-up 
people, if any of you are grown up 
enough to understand them. Read it 
again and learn with your powers 
developed, what God can do for 
every poor creature. whom Jesus 
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GERMANY IS STILL ALIVE 


By DR. PAUL TILLICH 

I po Nor need many words to 
show that the struggle for eradi- 

cation of Judaism in its profoundest 

meaning is the struggle for eradica- 

tion of Christianity. 

I understand your attitude of 
hesitation to take a side in the re- 
ligious war which rages in Ger- 
many, where people, who claim to 
be Luther’s followers are found on 
both sides. But what in these days 
has become manifest should give 
you the courage to make a clear 
Christian decision in the spirit of 
Luther who challenged the anti- 
Christ wherever he believed to find 
him in his time. Today you could 
and should admit, that the spirit of 
Martin Luther lives not so much in 
those who again and again believed 
in a compromise and were disil- 
lusioned again and again — than in 
that man Martin Niemoller about 
whose fate all Christian churches are 
tremendously concerned, more par- 
ticularly since there is reason to sus- 
pect, that efforts have been made by 
whatever means to create a complete 
breakdown in that great mind and 
personality. Make your decision, my 
Lutheran friends, in community 
with all Christian churches against 


the demonic power of those whe 
make martyrs both of Jews and 
Christians. 

The decision I ask you to make 
is, by no means, a decision against 
the German people. It is a decision 
against those who have the German 
Nation in their iron grip with the 
irresistible weapons of our tech- 
nical civilization. They have been 
brought into power and been main- 
tained in it by the mistakes of post- 
war politics; by the selfishness of 
the privileged classes inside and out- 
side of Germany; by the despair and 
disintegration and political impo- 
tence of the German masses; by the 
ignorance and indifference of the 
average citizen in the other coun- 
tries; by the weakness and Jack of 
spiritual power in ourselves who 
were supposed to be the spiritual 
and intellectual leaders of Germany. 
Now they are in power, using it 
successfully to destroy the German 
soul. For, while those are perse- 
cuted physically, those who perse- 
cute are destroyed spiritually. 

May I say a word to the Ameri- 
cans of German descent in this 
country. Be utterly afraid to give the 
impression, that the Germany of 


A speech delivered in the name of the German-American League for 
Culture 
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those who persecute the Jews, who 
struggle against Christianity, who 
despise and suppress humanism, is 
that Germany to which you feel 
loyal in your hearts. Being loyal to 
it, you would be disloyal to the true 
Germany in all periods of German 
history. You would be disloyal to the 
universal Germany of the Middle 
Ages — to its noble and pious union 
of Christianity and knighthood. 
You would be disloyal to the crea- 
tive Germany of Humanism and 
Renaissance, to the Germany of the 
reformers and their struggle for the 
majesty of God alone and for the 
freedom of conscience. You would 
be disloyal above all to the Germany 
of the classical period of her history. 

There was no one of these great 
men, whose names were abused, 
are desecrated and 
whose ideals are persecuted today, 
who was not fighting for the unity 
of mankind, for the victory of 


whose ideas 


justice and for the recognition of 
Humanity in every human being. 
There were very few, who were not 
at some time in danger because they 
struggled against tyranny, for the 
liberty and the right of man. There 
were very few, who had not a 
friend, a teacher or a pupil, a prop- 
agator or an interpreter of his ideas 
amongst the Jewish people and 
there was no one who did not ex- 
press contempt and wrath against 
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the inferiority and moral ugliness of 
anti-semitism. 

I hope that there will be an 
occasion to show something of this 
spirit of the true noble honest Ger- 
many if the Committee of which I 
have the honor to be the chairman, 
and collaborating American Com- 
mittee will succeed in finding 
American and European friends 
willing and able to support an ex- 
hibition at the New York World’s 
Fair, which would show the Ger- 
many of the past and — as we hope 
— of the future. 


Germany is alive. Germany has 
either emigrated into foreign coun- 
tries or into the underground of its 
own country where people silently 
and invisibly are suffering, strug- 
gling, striving and maintaining the 
prophetic Christian and humanist 
traditions. 


This is the decision which is put 
before you through the latest events; 
Either you cut yourself off from this 
Germany which is persecuted to- 
gether with the Jews — and this 
would mean you cut yourself off 
from the best forces in that country, 
the forces of humanity, Christianity 
and prophetic religion—or you must 
cut yourself off from those who per- 
secute the Jews and persecute the 
true Germany. There is no other 
choice. 
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It is not difficult to see, and it makes me, a Baptist, very happy to see 
a yeasting of new life in the Roman Catholic Church. No person and no 
power can destroy my affection for and my pride in that life as it manifests 
itself throughout the world, whether in the brave words of the Pope or in 
the social action of Antigonish or in the new liturgical movement inter- 
preted on this side of the Atlantic by the late Virgil Michel in whose death 
we all suffered a great loss. I am asking James Luther Adams to describe 
for Protestant readers some of the features of the liturgical movement and 
to interpret for us its significance in the tremendous realignment of spiritual 
forces which is taking place so dramatically all about us. 


We Protestants are not merely negative Protestants. We do not glory 
in the name of “heretic,” except as Paul gloried in the title “fool.” A heretic 
is wrong. We do our best to be right. We try to hold on to fundamental 
truth. Furthermore we believe truth is one and all men are its children. 
This faith underlies conversation. 


The Grail, published by the Benedictine Order of which Virgil 
Michel was a distinguished member, sees fit to call the ProresTaNT 
Dicrst “a blotch on the sects of America” and call upon Protestantism 
to repudiate it. The Grail article follows exactly as it came to me with the 
letter which accompanied it. There are many points in the article calling for 
correction but I shall let it speak for itself, appending a brief reply along 
with Stephen Bell’s statement concerning the Pope’s repudiation of 
McQuaid and Corrigan. 


This McGlynn sequence is revelatory to Protestants of one thing and 
one thing only, — the greatness of McGlynn himself. Protestants have 
trouble themselves with bishops and such. There is nothing new or inter- 
esting in the hierarchical bullying of a noble, fearless, loving, great-hearted 
man whom the people heard gladly. But that man is a symbol. Space is given 
to this sequence because it seems desperately important that we who walk 
separate roads with Christ should hail each other before we find each other 
beyond hailing distance. McGlynn becomes for us Protestants a symbol of 
the life, the ever-springing life of Christ, whom “the people heard gladly.” 
That McGlynn was a Catholic makes no human difference, no American 
difference. We are all Americans. We all live here in this country and we 
must not allow ourselves to drift or to be driven into separate water-tight 
compartments, separate nations-within-a-nation. For that will happen unless 
we, the people, begin to think, and think about a lot of things, and think 
fast. Kale 
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December 13, 1938 


Mr. Kenneth Leslie 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Leslie: 


I am forwarding to you in this 
letter a copy of a short comment 
upon your recent issue of the new 
Protestant Dicest which will ap- 
pear in the January Grail. This 
published by 
Catholics and under the auspices 
of the Benedictine Order, is read by 
as many Protestants as Catholics. 
Many of the writers for The Grail 
are non-Catholics. The criticism we 


magazine, while 


are publishing about your new 
Dicrst is meant only to assure 
you that the magazine is read and 
read critically. I do not doubt there 
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are hundreds of uneducated people 
who still read with avidity of fallen- 
away priests. Anything that dis- 
credits the great Mother Church is 
relished by the prodigals. But there 
are, as you will doubtless discover, 
hundreds of well-meaning Protes- 
tants who do not care for that kind 
of religious reading. 

Out of justice to Father McGlynn 
and his thousands of friends, both 
Catholic and Protestant, in the East, 
I wish you would find space in the 
next issue to recount his return to 
the Church. 

Hoping that our next comments 
on the Prorestant Dicest will be 
of a complimentary kind, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. 
Editor, The Grail 


EDITORTAPIIN THE CG Aiies 


With mingled feelings of hope and fear I picked up the first number 
of the Protestant Dicest. I felt hope because I knew that if our non- 
Catholic friends could seriously write their many conflicting views and look 
at them between the covers of a magazine, they might be led to see 
their many inconsistencies. But fear arose because distorted views can 
drive well-meaning souls farther and farther from the truth. 

The event proved that the fear was justified. The Proresrant Dicest, 
in its first appearance, is a blotch on the sects of America. They should 
repudiate it in the interests of honesty. One is almost inclined to believe 


that in keeping with the several vicious attacks on the Church appear- 
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ing in recent months, the Prorrsranr Dicesr is an agent of unfair propa- 
ganda against Catholicism primarily, but hardly less against Protestantism. 

The Grail cannot analyze each offensive article, nor even name 
them, much less refute them, but such quotations as the following will 
show the general tenor of the articles selected by the editor, who, in 
the introductory editorial, makes bold to say, “There is nothing duller 
than atheism except a theism that gets annoyed at atheism.” (We 
wonder what some Protestant ministers of the land will say to that!) 
“The instant you make worship not a matter of free will,’ says he, 
“but a matter of compulsion, you destroy the very essence of worship.” 

It is not the intention of The Grail to ridicule any publication, 
nor to enter into controversy with our non-Catholic friends, but we feel 
we owe it to ourselves and to them to point out such unpardonable 
ignorance as that displayed in passages like this: “If Mussolini con- 
tinues to dominate the Pope, how long will Roman Catholicism be able 
to avoid another Great Schism?” Don’t worry, sir, the Pope is the 
last man Mussolini will ever dominate. Pius XI has shown that amply 
to any student of world affairs. 

The same writer makes the Catholic Church the great foe of Capitalism. 
Please, Mr. Forrester, read the Encyclicals. 

We need not expose the Dicrst’s manifest unfairness on the Spanish 
conflict, since the reading of any Catholic paper or attendance at any 
lecture of Americans back from Spain will show how pitifully misin- 
formed the writers quoted are. (It seems to this writer that three 
articles on Loyalist Spain is out of proportion in a magazine so small 
as the Prorrsranr Diczsr.) 

But the true color of the magazine is seen in its article, “A Hero 
of the Church.” This is condensed from a book about a well-known 
fallen away priest. The condensation goes only through the errant 
days of this priest’s life, quoting his bitterness towards the Church at 
the time he was threatened with excommunication. That Father McGlynn 
returned to the Church is not so much as hinted at, and therefore I 
am giving the details here that the Proresranr Dicresr — if it is fair — 
may print the blessed end of its unsavory story. 

Dr. (Father) McGlynn was pastor of St. Stephen’s Church in New 
York City. His trouble began when he published in the New York Sun, 
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April 30, 1870, a series of suggestions towards “an act or amendment 
to the Constitution to guard against the union of Church and State, 
and to protect liberty of conscience.” Many priests of New York drew up 
a remonstrance protesting against the pernicious views of Dr. McGlynn, 
particularly against his statements that the parochial school is undesirable. 
(This was July, 1875.) Seven years later the trouble grew more weighty 
when Dr. McGlynn forfeited what little favor he may still have enjoyed 
with Rome by publicly proclaiming what was branded as Communistic 
teaching in Michael Davitt and Henry George. The difficulties became 
more and more numerous, and Dr. McGlynn more and more obstinate 
until after refusing to answer a summons to Rome, he was formally 
excommunicated on July 3, 1887. He continued to lecture at Labor 
Meetings, giving great scandal by his tirades against the Holy Father. 
Those Catholics who attended his speeches were in some places threatened 
with excommunication. In New York it was considered a reserved sin. 


Bishop McQuaid, preaching from his manuscript in his Cathedral, 
branded him as “a suspended and excommunicated priest, now running 
around the country to turn a grinding stone for the axes of wily and 
interested politicians.” 

Worse and worse — there seemed little or no hope for McGlynn’s re- 
canting. Bishop McQuaid describes the proceedings in New York in a 
letter to Archbishop Corrigan: 

“McGlynn’s crazy utterances last Sunday finished him, if he was not 
dead already. It looks to me as if he felt that his return to the Church 
was no longer to be thought of. The causes for this complete self-abandon- 
ment lie elsewhere than in his ridiculous land theories. Anyone who up- 
holds the miserable apostate after this public exhibition of his hatred of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, is almost as bad as himself.” 

McGlynn’s field of labor as scandal-monger broadened until he was 
scheduled for a lecture as far west as Omaha, Nebraska. The report of his 
coming greatly disturbed and grieved the Poor Clares in that city. They 
tried to forestall the evil by asking the unhappy priest to call on them, 
confident that they could dissuade him from his evil purpose. He ignored 
the note delivered to his hotel by Count Creighton. 

The entire night previous to the lecture two nuns, Mother Magdalen 
and Mother Constance, spent in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
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With what result? The lecture hall was crowded to the street. Curiosity 
brought some. Ignorance and malice brought others. All who were there 
knew what they expected to hear. At the appointed time Dr. McGlynn 
came onto the stage, bowed to his audience and excused himself. “J am 
unable,” he said, “to speak tonight.” 

He gave no reason for this unlooked-for change of mind, but continued, 
“I wouldn’t have you under the impression that I came here to say 
anything against the Church or the Pope. I had a little misunderstanding 
with my Bishop and I thought I was right. You can all get your money 
refunded as you go out.” He left the city on the night train and returned 
to New York. 

Despite all appearances to the contrary a way was found for reconcilia- 
tion with the Church. On December 23, 1892, Msgr. Satolli was sent to 
the United States by the Pope with full power to settle without appeal all 
religious questions between Bishops and priests in the country. Upon 
receipt of a statement from McGlynn in which he assures the Monsignor 
that he had never said and never would say consciously a word contrary 
to the teachings of the Church and the Apostolic See, that he had not con- 
sciously failed in the respect due to the authority of the Holy See, and 
promises to make the required journey to Rome within three or four 
months, Msgr. Satolli, with an advisory committee of four professors 
of the Catholic University at Washington, freed Doctor McGlynn 
from excommunication and suspension. A conference arranged between 
Archbishop Corrigan and Doctor McGlynn resulted in the latter’s assign- 
ment to St. Mary’s Church, Newburgh, January 1, 1893, where he remained 


until his death in 1900. 
Jerome Palmer, O. S. B, 


Editor, The Grail. 
December 22, 1938 “‘fallen-away priest.’ He did not 


Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. fall. He was pushed. 

Editor, The Grail My object in calling attention to 
Benedictine Abbey Father McGlynn is to teach my 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. fellow Protestants that deep down 
Dear Jerome Palmer: under our differences there is a 


Father McGlynn was not a_ unity. A realization of this unity 
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may through charity bring about 
union. In that faith I work. 

Father McGlynn 
that the primacy of conscience is 
good Catholic doctrine. You may 
say there is nothing new about that. 


states clearly 


Perhaps not, but it will be news 
(and good news) to many Protes- 
tants. 

You ask that I print the story 
of his re-instatement. I gladly do, 
to honor not McGlynn, but the 
Church. 

You say: “Upon receipt of a 
statement from McGlynn in which 
he assures the Monsignor that he 
had never. said and never would 
say consciously a word contrary to 
the teachings of the Church and the 
Apostolic See, that he had not con- 
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sciously failed in the respect due to 
the authority of the Holy See, and 
promises to make the required 
journey to Rome within three or 
four months, Msgr. Satolli, with an 
advisory committee of four pro- 
fessors of the Catholic University at 
Washington, freed Doctor Mc- 
Glynn from excommunication and 
suspension.” 

Stephen Bell says McGlynn was 
exonerated before he made that 
statement. 

Is your sequence a misrepresen- 
tation? If Bell is to be believed, you 
are not to be believed. But if your 
story is true, then dishonor remains 
with the Church. 

Sincerely, 
Kenneth Leslie 


STEPHEN BELL’S STATEMENT* 


Many were the efforts made by the Church authorities to induce or 


coerce Dr. McGlynn to come back into the Church in the way they desired 
him to come, by repentance and retraction. Thus we find the Archbishop in 
November, 1891, publishing a letter of the Propaganda approved by the 
Pope, defining the conditions upon which the Doctor could once more 
enter the Roman Catholic Church. It was called “Rome’s Ultimatum.” The 
conditions were : 

1. That he must himself present the request and state his grievance. 

2. That he should publicly condemn all he had said or done of an 
insulting character as against the Archbishop and as against the Holy See. 

3. That he be ready to abide by the orders and submit to the judgment 
of the Apostolic See. 

*From Rese, Priest AND Propuet, by Stephen Bell 
(Devon-Adair Co., $3.00) 
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4. That he promise to abstain from any public utterance or assist at 
any meeting on the matter under consideration. 

Dr. McGlynn made his reply to this letter at the public meeting of the 
Anti-Poverty Society in Cooper Union on Sunday evening, November 22, 
1891. The ultimatum and his reply put the Doctor again into the news in 
a big way. After a brief summary of his case as it had developed up to that 
time, he said, as reported by the New York Tribune: 


“My answer to this ultimatum is, that I cannot condemn or retract what 
I have ‘said and done of an insulting character as against the Archbishop 
and as against the Holy See,’ for the excellent reason that I have not insulted 
the Archbishop or the Holy See, although I have criticized and differed 
with their policies, politics, and opinions, as I had a perfect right to do. 
I am ready, if relieved from the excommunication and suspension, ‘to abide 
by the orders and submit to the judgment of the Apostolic See,’ so far as 
such orders and judgments are within the well-known and well-defined 
limits prescribed by the right reason and the teachings of the Catholic 
religion. 

“T will not promise to abstain, nor will I abstain, from any public 
utterance or assistance at any meetings on the matter under consideration, 
namely, the doctrines of the Anti-Poverty Society. 

“In all this my judgment is perfectly clear as to my duty, and my 
conscience is at rest. As some illustration and proof of this, I will give the 
last letter which I wrote to Archbishop Corrigan, as follows: 

“New York, April 8, 1890. 
Most Reverend Archbishop: 

“T have received your letter from Jerusalem in which you tell me that 
you were impelled to pour out your whole soul in supplication that our 
Saviour might bring me back to the channels of His grace and you also tell 
me if you can help me in any way to reach this desired consolation, to write 
you. 

“I am thankful for your prayers; and I, too, have frequently prayed for 
you. 

“You surely can do much to have the excommunication, to which you 
refer, withdrawn. I think that you ought, and I shall be glad if you will. 

“T will not go to Rome. I will not condemn the doctrines that I have 
uttered. I have no case before your tribunal. I have not appealed, and I 
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will not appeal to your tribunal, and if kind friends have made recourse for 
me I revoke and repudiate it. 
“But meanwhile, I can assure you that in all that led to my suspen- 
sion and excommunication I did not sin against my conscience, that I 
humbly trust that I am in the grace of God, and that, when a few weeks ago 
I was very near to death with pneumonia, I trusted that I was not wholly 
unprepared to die, even without any sacrament, and I had no thought that 
my duty to God demanded that I should make any apologies or retractions; 
but I rather felt that I should be sinning against God by making them. I 
remain, Most Rev. Archbishop, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Edward McGlynn.” 


He followed this with a statement of why and how he became a 
priest, of his ordination and degree as a Doctor of Divinity and his concep- 
tion of the functions and duties of the priesthood. 

Then coming to the economic philosophy the teaching of which had 
led to his excommunication, he described it in as few words as has ever been 
done by anybody: “It is sometimes called the single tax doctrine, for the 
reason that we could and should remove all other taxes, since by a beautiful 
natural law the fund produced in the rental value of natural bounties by the 
growth of the community will always be fully adequate to supply all the 
public demands. The greatest freedom and stimulus would thus be given to 
labor, whether of head or of hand, and thus would involuntary poverty be 
abolished. That is demand for justice. And I have been suspended for teach- 
ing this!” 

Appealing to his listeners to have no quarrel with Christ or with the 
Church, with its holy creeds and sacraments, but to “learn to distinguish 
between the blunders and false policies, and politics and false 
political economy of these men, and the Catholic religion,” he made a 
devastating exposition of these policies as the real things that were under- 
mining religion: 

“T say that I have not insulted the Archbishop and the Pope; but I have 
criticized their policies and their politics. I have given reasons for it. And 
if they say that in order to be permitted to receive the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church people must either agree with all their policies and politics, 
or at least must not be guilty of the indiscretion of publicly disagreeing with 
them, I say they are grieviously misrepresenting Catholic theology and mak- 
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ing conditions morally impossible of acceptance not merely by those outside 
whom they should strive to win, but also by vast numbers inside the 
Church. 


“T deny their right to order me to Rome, and I refuse to go until it 
suits my convenience; and when I do go, I shall not go in the attitude of 
a suppliant, but to talk to the Pope on these matters and to assure him and 
those about him that they have made a very great mistake, and that for the 
very best interests of the Catholic religion they should make haste to undo, 
as far as they can, the very serious consequences of their blunder.” 


Wherefore we find Msgr. Satolli selected in 1892 as the Pope’s rep- 
resentative to attend in the United States a great celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. Msgr. Satolli came 
clothed with extraordinary powers as the Pope’s Ablegate, powers supersed- 
ing those of any American prelate, and with instructions to examine into 
and settle all disputes arising between priests and their bishops —especially 
that terrible McGlynn case, whose continuance was threatening to tear 
asunder the Catholic Church in America. 


Dr. McGlynn, together with his friend and advisor, Dr. Burtsell, were 
invited by Msgr. Satolli to the University in Washington. Perhaps “sum- 
moned” is the better word. They went to Washington. There it was 
agreed that the right method of determining whether the Doctor had been 
advocating a philosophy that was contrary to the Christian faith and 
Catholic doctrine would be by an examination of the philosophy itself, and 
the Doctor was asked to write a comprehensive statement of it. 


The statement was examined by Msgr. Satolli with the utmost care 
lest any part of it might be contrary to the doctrine of the Mother Church 
escape him, and having formed his own judgment, he referred it to the 
University theologians and experts in canonical law for their examination. 


The judgment of Msgr. Satolli and the University professors of theol- 
ogy and canonical law, rendered unanimously, was that there was nothing in 
the land philosophy preached by Dr. McGlynn that was contrary to the 
Christian faith or to Catholic doctrine! 


This judgment was promulgated by Msgr. Satolli himself at the 
Catholic University in Washington on December 23, 1892. Late that 
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evening Msgr. Satolli gave to the press this statement: 

“To end the many contradictory telegrams sent out to the university for 
inquiry, it is thought expedient to state that at 9 o’clock p. m. Dr. McGlynn 
was declared free from ecclesiastical censures and restored to the exercise 
of his priestly functions, after having satisfied the Pope’s legate on all the 
points in his case.” 

Dr. McGlynn immediately wrote to Msgr. Satolli the following letter: 

Monsignor — I am happy to learn that it has been judged that there is 
nothing contrary to the Catholic doctrine in the doctrine taught by me in 
the exposition of the same which I sent to your grace, and I rejoice that you 
are prepared to remove the ecclesiastical censure. 

I assure you that I have never said, and I would never say, consciously, 
a word contrary to the teachings of the Church and the Apostolic See, to 
which teachings, and notably to those contained in the Encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum,” I give and have ever given a full adhesion, and, if whatsoever 
word may have escaped me which might seem not entirely conformable to 
those teachings, I would like to recall it or to interpret it in a sense con- 
formable to them. - 

I have not consciously failed in the respect due to the authority of the 
Holy See; but if whatsoever word may have escaped me not conformable to 
the respect due to it, I should be the first to repent and to recall it. 

As to the journey to Rome, I will make it within three or four months, 
if the matter be not otherwise determined by the Holy Father. 


TOO, MUGH:- TOO: LITTLE 


It is paradox that too little private property, because there is 
too much private property, is destroying us economically and politically. 

The American dream cannot be realized until we create a new 
property system. Under the present system of concentrated control there 
is neither justice nor an efficient use of our resources. Great corporation 
ownership has resulted in unusual concentration of power and privilege. 
If Christian people would be Christian and look at ownership as a 
Christian is supposed to look at it, we should proceed to socialize and 
distribute property in terms of relative need. —Dr. Kirby Page, Yale 
Divinity School. 


METHODISM MOBILIZES 


By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


cd Be various branches of Method- 
ism in this country are in pro- 
cess of being united into The Meth- 
odist Church. Up to date we have 
not said much about the larger 
moral and_ social possibilities of 
such union. We have not as yet 
had time enough for that. Church 
officials have been too much bur- 
dened with the problem of changes 
to be made in fitting their own 
organizations into the new scheme 
to pay much attention to anything 
else. This has been natural and 
inevitable and necessary. The time 
has now come, however, or is just 
at hand, when we shall have to 
slow down in the tinkering of our 
machinery and ask what this huge 
society is to do in its relation to the 
nation and the world. The Meth- 
odist Church in the new basis will 
number about seven million mem- 
bers — a mass large enough to be of 
immense good or evil to the whole 
world. 

“To one type of Methodist the 
larger problems are of not much 
consequence —to him the answer 
is simple. All we have to do is turn 
our strength to the conversion of in- 
dividual sinners from sin to right- 


eousness. I once heard a Methodist 
bishop tell a General Conference 
that if we could set our church to 
work upon the problems of per- 
sonal conversion all our troubles 
would be at end. There could not 
be anything more mistaken than 
this hoary tallacy. There are at least 
two equally important elements in 
Christian morality — one is abso- 
lute, the obligation to show good 
will to all men including our ene- 
mies; the other is relative, the ob- 
ligation to use all the knowledge 
and determination at our disposal 
to decide how we shall make the 
absolute obligation to good will 
toward men count in given cir- 
cumstances. 

I suppose that since we are now 
united we may use an illustration 
from Civil War days. Just before 
the Civil War, we are told, the 
North was graciously blessed with 
widespread religious revivals. Did 
those revivals do anything to spread 
a peace spirit in the North? Not 
that I have ever heard of. I have 
heard it said, on the contrary, that 
Northern sol- 
diers more willing to die — though 


what the probably 


the revivals made 


interpreters 
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meant was, more willing to kill. 
All through the war period, revivals 
went on in Southern army camps. 
The only one who seems to have 
been puzzled by this praying to 
the same God on both sides was 
Abraham Lincoln, who in an im- 
mortal document called it “strange.” 
Likewise it is interesting today to 
hear American Methodists call upon 
God to stay the hand of Hitler, 
while the fifty-six thousand Meth- 
odists in Germany are praying 
God for more stiffness to the Hitler 
elbow. Now, there is something 
wrong here. It cannot well be the 
lack of devotion to Christian good 
will on either side, and is more 
likely the lack of knowledge — in 
the wide meaning of knowledge — 
that limits the application of good 
will. 

“First of all, I would have our 
church remember what is being 
aimed at here in the United States 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Knowing what I have in my own 
intention, I call up this theme with- 
out any expressions of apology 
whatsoever. I do not countenance 
the cultivation of a bitter and ran- 
corous spirit between differing re- 
ligious groups. I do not think, 
however, that the Roman Catholic 
leadership stops short of the intent 
to make America Roman Catholic. 
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Do not the Methodists aim at the 
same goal? I don’t think so. They 
couldn’t if they would. The most 
any Protestant body can wisely aim 
at is a federation in which the 
churches do together what they 
can best do together, and separately 
what they can best do separately. 
Now, while the Roman Catholic 
Church has thus far led the world 
in holding together religious 
groups,—for some of its orders 
are as large as some religious de- 
nominations and differ among them- 
selves as some denominations, — 
such federation is not the Roman 
Catholic ideal. That ideal is the 
adherent’s submission to authority 
in thought and conduct, which 
implies dogmatic control of the 
individual and of the state in such 
fashion as, on many grave ques- 
tions, to interfere with the liberty 
of both the individuals and the 
state. This is not to forget the sur- 
passing ability of the church to 
develop individual saints through- 
out the ages in great numbers. 

“IT am not thinking of Father 
Coughlin. We have had too many 
frantic shouters in the Methodist 
camp on about everything not to 
be able to estimate the proper dis- 
counts to be put on the utterances 
over the Detroit radio. There is a 
streak of Fascist implications run- 
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ning through the Coughlin speeches 
which I suspect are not displeasing 
to Rome — implications worth at- 
tention because Coughlin may have 
caught them out of the atmosphere 
in which he moves. He himself, 
however, does not give the impres- 
sion of being expert in the sense 
of knowing what he is talking 
about. 

“What I started to say was that 
whatever the aims of the Roman 
Catholics, that religious organism, 
of many excellences, will do the 
best for itself and for society in a 
democracy in which seven million 
members of one church, together 
with other denominations contem- 
plating various forms of union, cre- 
ate a social atmosphere which tones 
down over-ambitious ecclesiastical 
plans. The Germans have a saying 
to the effect that broth is never 
drunk as hot as it is cooked. Too 
hot an ecclesiastical purpose can 
best be consumed in a cooling at- 
mosphere. 

Much has been said of late about 
the decay of liberalism. There is 
never much effort in such attempt 
to tell, or even to find out, what 
liberalism is. Too often it is imag- 
ined to be an easy-going, careless 
indifferentism, a happy-go-lucky 
spirit with nothing strenuous about 
it. God is most smiling amiability, 
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and human duty is to do the best 
one can in hit-or-miss fashion and 
call it a day. Everything is sure to 
come out all right in the long run. 
Such liberalism is more properly to 
be called moral laziness than any- 
thing else. True liberalism has been 
a fighting force from the beginning. 
It has given us just about all the 
religious and social advance we 
have had. Go back no farther than 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and it meant free speech, free 
assembly, and an increasing regard 
for human worth and what that 
human worth meant with the pass- 
ing of the years. Even a scanty fa- 
miliarity with the history of Europe 
and America in the past century 
ought to show the most careless 
among us that it is with a great 
price that we have attained these 
riches. What do we see now? Going 
back to Lindsay for a moment, we 
hear him say that freedom of speech 
is, outside of England and America, 
in most precarious condition, and 
the signs indicate that a terrible 
grapple with reactionary forces may 
be on at any time even in these two 
countries, a struggle in which the 
churches will likely be, and will 
have to be, the chief supports of 
freedom of utterance. 

“Take the disregard of human 
rights today, and take just a single 
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illustration of that—the spread of 
anti-Semitism. What Germany is 
doing is, of course, past all descrip- 
tion. What she intends to do is 
past all imagination. The poison 
of her example is reaching this 
country. I am receiving protests 
against pleas in behalf of the Jews 
—protests on the ground that if 
the Jews keep coming into nice 
neighborhoods their presence will 
harm the Methodist Church. By 
the logic of these writers, or of one 
of my correspondents whose wife 
is a Methodist, this must be sufh- 
cient reason for killing the Jews. 
Now, if any one thinks that lib- 
eralism is easy-going, let him put 
himself, and seek to put the church 
on the side of those throughout the 
world who are fighting for human 
values. As far as I can see, the 
church is tempted more and more 
to take the easy course and_ fall 
back. All we have to do is to call 
for the good old days of religious 
experience stated in inner personal 
terms, rule out the responsibilities 
created by creating virtually a new 
body of seven million members, 
have good fellowship with one 
another and look forward to a 
happy heaven at the end. Delegates 
to the Madras conference have been 
asked seriously to consider a work 
on missions which dismisses all the 
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larger social gains of missionary 
endeavor as of slight importance. 

“The Methodist Church is in the 
main conservative. If it allows its 
huge mass to bog down just to 
keep things as they are, all its em- 
phasis on inner experience will not 
avail to free it from the tragedy of 
paying no heed to the immense 
forces which can make national life 
a hindrance or a help to the pos- 
sibility of the masses’ achieving 
those higher values which are of 
eternal worth. 

“IT have been a long time in ar- 
riving at the chief point of the 
discussion of my theme—the im- 
portance of a paper like the one 
under whose auspices we meet to- 
night for the new career on which 
the church has started. Zions HeEr- 
atp has from the beginning been 
used to looking facts in the face— 
disagreeable facts at that. I have 
been a reader of the paper for fifty 
years, since 1888 when my father 
came to the pastorate of the old 
Haverhill Street Church in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. The paper has 
always been prophetic in the Old 
Testament sense of a willingness 
to speak pessimistically, if need be. 
It has not been under the necessity 
of watching lest it hurt the ‘morale’ 
of something or other. If there had 
been official church papers in the 
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day of Amos, and Amos had been 
the editor of one, he would have 
been nearly—but not quite—worn 
down into silence by the reminders 
that visions like that of the plumb- 
lines which showed that the walls 
of Israel were likely to fall would 
discourage some group or other— 
likely of ‘our best people.’ Pessi- 
mism is bad when it is fatalistic or 
cynical, but not when it tells what 
will happen if we don’t change our 
ways. 

“Zions Herald has always had 
the prophet inability to adjust itself 
to evil situations. I have no doubt 
that during its long career it has 
said many things that after the 
lapse of time have seemed regret- 
table, but these things were said 
because of situations that were 
at the time regrettable. Utterances 
have to be understood in their con- 
texts. One can read through a half- 
century of some papers and never 
learn what has been going on in 
that time. Not so with Zions Her- 
ald. No matter what the paper says, 
it talks of what is going on in the 
world. 
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“We hear a good deal today 
about getting adjusted to our world. 
In some respects we need to hear 
more of this, but the mark of the 
prophet is in his ability not to get 
adjusted to unideal features. The 
prophet helps keep alive our first 
impressions of shock at evil. Just 
think what the world has adjusted 
itself to in the last quarter-century — 
bombing of the so-called backward 
peoples, poison gas, national pledges 
violated with diabolical carelessness, 
persecution of Jews, to say nothing 
of dictatorships which are a slander 
on the human race. I have just set 
these down as they have occurred 
to me. A list equally bad ten times 
as long could have been made of 
evils that shocked us speechless when 
we first heard of them but which 
we now look at as matters of course. 
Zions Herald has shown the power 
to keep feelings of outrage as sore 
at the thousandth manifestation of 
evil as at the first. A public of seven 
millions of Christians should never 
be allowed to become smugly ad- 
justed to a world like ours. 
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WW HOLD the immemorial posi- 
tion of Baptists, that all true 
believers in Christ as their personal 
Saviour are saved, having been born 
again; and this, without the inter- 
vention of preacher, priest, ordi- 
nance, sacrament, or church. There- 
fore, we profoundly rejoice in our 
spiritual union with all who love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 
We hold them as brothers in the 
saving grace of Christ, and heirs 
with us of life and immortality. 
We love their fellowship and main- 
tain that the spiritual union of all 
believers is now and ever will be 
a blessed reality. This spiritual 
union does not depend on organiza- 
tions, or forms, or rituals. It is 
deeper, higher, broader and more 
stable than any and all organiza- 
tions. We hold that all people who 
believe in Christ as their personal 
Saviour are our brothers in the 
common salvation, whether they be 
in the Catholic communion or in a 
Protestant communion, or in no 
communion. 

We believe that a church of Jesus 
Christ is a pure democracy, and 
cannot subject itself to any outside 
control, nor bend to a superior 


clergy. We also hold, with unshaken 
confidence, to the age-long conten- 
tion of Baptists, that there must be 
absolute separation between church 
and State, and that the right of 
civil and religious liberty is, in the 
sight of God, the inalienable and 
indefeasible right of every human 
being. 

We believe that intelligent, per- 
sonal conviction in religion is essen- 
tial to strength in Christian char- 
acter and to success in any form 
of Christian work. It must be the 
working force in any Christian 
union. Our souls abhor the thought 
of any union inspired by conven- 
ience or by desire to save money. 
There is one thing worse than com- 
mercialized vice, and that is com- 
mercialized religion. 

We would issue a fraternal warn- 
ing to our brethren of every com- 
munion of the danger of a man 
made union. It would constitute a 
powerful monopoly fraught with 
many possible perils for the world. 
It would be too carnal to be safe. 
Such an advantage and such power 
would be too much for human 
nature. We can conceive of it as a 
great temptation to some would-be 
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world dictator in the event of some 
unusual crisis in the future. Only 
a union dominated by spiritual be- 
lievers, perfected by spiritual mot- 
ives responsive to the Lordship of 
Christ would be safe for the world. 
This is our profound conviction. 
Our message to our brethren of 
other communions is that since the 
present divided condition of Chris- 
tendom is unquestionably the result 
of departures from the simple teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, the only pos- 
sible road to organic union is back 
to the Scriptures, fairly interpreted. 
If it be said that this is, in our 
present state, impracticable and im- 


possible, we reply, that if that be 
so, then organic union is impossible 
with Baptists, for we are unalter- 
ably bound to the Scriptures as 
our law and guide. We speak on 
this point with absolute frankness 
and with great plainness, because 
we crave to be understood by our 
fellow Christian. We neither ask 
nor wish any one to come to us, 
except upon personal conviction, 
but would have all to study the 
Holy Scriptures to find the path 
of duty; and our confidence is un- 
failing that there is light sufficient 
in the Scriptures to guide us to 
the union the Master wishes. 


FORGIVENESS IS FELLOW FEELING 


Forgiveness cannot exist without a fellow feeling for the sinner 
on the part of the sinned against. When this fellow feeling becomes 
strong enough it turns into forgiveness. It zs forgiveness. It springs 
unbidden and overflows the soul. You cannot forgive, or give-for, unless 
you can feel in your own soul the temptation, the impulse to evil 
which has pushed your fellow into his mistaken action. He does not 
have to realize his mistake. He may be full of righteousness. Yet you 
can forgive him in your heart when you retrace in your imagination the 
steps by which he went astray, when you know in your self why he 
strayed, when you remember analogous stirrings in the fibre of your 
being, in your nerves, in your pulse, in the orgasm of your pride, — 
intellectual or spiritual pride if not the lesser prides of sect or race or 
place. The man who has not been tempted, really tempted, cannot forgive. 
The forgiving soul is the imaginative soul. 


K. L. 


HOW TYNDALE MEASURED MORE 


By J. F. MOZLEY 


pasion controversy with More 
is one of the most famous lit- 
erary battles in history. The great- 
ness of the combatants and the im- 
portance of the issues alike make 
it memorable. It was started from 
More’s side, but he was not drawn 
into the fray of his own prompting, 
he waited to be invited. The call 
came from his old friend the bishop 
of London. Tonstall had tried in 
vain to stem the tide of Lutheran 
books. He had issued injunctions, 
browbeaten booksellers, burnt the 
books themselves: but still they 
came flooding into the country. He 
now bethinks him of another ex- 
pedient. If the thunders of the law 
have failed, let the still voice of 
reason be tried; let the books be 
answered. For this purpose no cham- 
pion was better equipped than Sir 
Thomas More. He was no ecclesias- 
tical backwoodsman, no rude zealot, 
but a scholar and humanist, who 
had for years been a friend of the 
new learning. If anyone could van- 
quish the Lutherans with words, it 
would be Thomas More. 

And so Tonstall wrote to his 
friend:— 


“There are certain ‘sons of ini- 
quity,’ who by translating Lutheran 
books and printing them in great 
number are trying to infect the 
land with heresy, and there is much 
fear lest the catholic faith perish 
utterly, unless good and learned 
men meet the danger by quickly 
putting forth sound books in the 
vernacular on the catholic side. And 
that you may not fight blindfold, 
in ignorance of your opponents, I 
send to you their mad follies in 
English, and also some of Luther’s 
books (i. e. in Latin); from these 
you will learn the habits of these 
serpents, where they lurk, by what 
shifts and turns they seek to escape 
when grasped, and what they hope 
to achieve. Go forward then to this 
holy work; succour the church, and 
win for yourself an immortal name, 
and eternal glory in heaven: and 
to this end I give you license to 
keep and to read books of that 
nature.” 

In the last sentence we see the 
reformation struggle in miniature: 
the great Sir Thomas More may 
not read Lutheran books, except by 
licence from his bishop. A small 


- thing perhaps, if it had stood alone, 
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put a symbol of the general state 
of the church. 

From that time onwards it is not 
too much to say that the main work 
of More’s life was to confute Tyn- 
dale. During the next five or six 
years he puts forth a thousand and 
more folio pages, in which Tyndale 
is the chief target of attack. Within 
a year he has compiled a volume 
of more than a hundred and fifty 
pages, which he publishes in June 
1529. It is entitled: A dialogue of 
Sir Thomas More knight.... 
wherein be treated divers matters, 
as of veneration and worship of 
images and relics, praying to saints 
and going on pilgrimage, with 
many other things touching the 
pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale, 
by the tone begun in Saxony, and 
by the tother labored to be brought 
into England. 

The book, although dull in parts, 
contains much of the charm of the 
real More. He is still the artist and 
the man of letters, and whatever 
we may think of the reasoning, he 
has given us a book worth reading 
in its own right. 

In the title of the Dialogue Lu- 
ther’s name stands before Tyndale’s, 
and the last of its four books is 
directed against the great German 
reformer; nevertheless the chief an- 
tagonist throughout is Tyndale. The 


work ranges over the greater part 
of the controversy, but three mat- 
ters stand out preeminently. The 
first is the cult of the saints, the 
second the Bible, and third the 


‘ nature of the church. It is here that 


More makes his grand attack on 
Tyndale’s New Testament. Here 
too he puts forward his singular 
scheme for an episcopal licence of 
Bible-reading. He starts by laying 
down the healthy principle, that 
the abuse of a thing does not take 
away its proper use. To translate 
the scripture into English therefore 
is good; no man will take harm 
from it but by his own pride; he 
himself would not withhold the 
profit which one good devout lay- 
man might gain from reading, 
though a hundred heretics were 
hurt. But More is faced by the 
hard fact that the bishops have 
none of this healthy confidence, but 
are saying and doing just the oppo- 
site. So he speedily throws his prin- 
ciple overboard, and proposes a 
compromise. Let the bishops trans- 
late and print the Bible, keeping 
all copies in their own hands. Let 
each of them buy as many as will 
suffice to serve his whole diocese; 
the cost to each would be only ten 
pounds or a little more. Let him 
then dole out the books to good 
men, whom he could trust to read 
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them wisely, and reclaim them on 
their death. One man would be 
permitted to read the synoptists, 
but not the gospel of John, one the 
Acts, not the Apocalypse, one the 
Ephesians, but not the Romans. The 
bishop would treat his flock (More 
makes no bones about the simile) 
as a father his children, who with- 
holds a knife from one, and grants 
it to another. Nothing could show 
more plainly than this timid com- 
promise that there were two Mores, 
More the humanist, and More the 
meek follower of church authority. 
Here we see the two sides of his 
nature seeking an uneasy balance, 
and producing a scheme which not 
only is altogether unworkable, but 
which, under a faint air of liber- 
ality, would, if it were workable, 
rob most laymen of the scripture in 
their own tongue. 

The great defect of the Dialogue 
is its refusal to grapple with, or 
even whole-heartedly to condemn, 
the gross moral scandals of the 
church of the day. More skirts 
round such matters so far as he can, 
and the most that he permits him- 
self is a little mild and theoretic re- 
gret. “I will not talk with you,” he 
tells the messenger, “about the vices 
of the clergy, nor about the living 
of any man, except indeed (this 
touch is typical of More) of here- 
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tics, who are throughout all Chris- 
tendom “damned and defamed al- 
ready by their own obstinate mal- 
ices 

But More is not merely unwill- 
ing to act, or even to speak, himself; 
he is determined to muzzle and to 
crush into impotence those that do. 
He gives a whole-hearted verdict 
for the persecution and burning of 
Lutherans, and of other rebels 
against the dominant church. “Her- 
etics,’ he says, “be kept but for the 
fire, first here and after in hell. 
They must be oppressed and over- 
whelmed in the beginning; their 
burning is ‘lawful, necessary and 
well done.” 

Of Tyndale himself, and indeed 
of all the reformers, More draws 
a picture that is far from flattering. 
He is a dissembler, waiting his 
time, and then casting off his “visor 
of hypocrisy.” He is so puffed up 
with the poison of pride, malice 
and envy, that it is more than mar- 
vel that the skin can hold together. 
He has wilfully mistranslated the 
scripture, and deceived blind un- 
learned people by teaching what 
he knows to be false. His life is of 
likelihood as evil as his teaching; 
worse it cannot be. He is a beast 
who teaches vice, a forewalker of 
anti-Christ, a devil’s limb, and so on. 

Tyndale could not refuse the 
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challenge. His formal defence bears 
this title: — An answer unto Sir 
Thomas More's Dialogue, made by 
William Tyndale. First he declareth 
what the church 1s, and giveth a 
reason of certain words which 
Master More rebuketh in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament. 

After that he answereth particu- 
larly unto every chapter which seem- 
eth to have any appearance of truth 
through all his four books. Awake 
thou that sleepest and stand up 
from death, and Christ shall give 
thee light. Ephesians V. 

“Judge for yourself,” he says to 
the reader; do not be deceived by 
fine spun theories; take the facts as 
they are. Judge whether the pope 
with his be the church, whether 
their authority be above the scrip- 
ture, whether all they teach without 
scripture be equal with the scripture, 
whether they have erred, and not 
only whether they can.” To ask 
whether the church can err, if by 
the church you mean “the pope and 
his generation, is as hard a ques- 
tion as to ask whether he which 
hath both his eyes out be blind or 
no.” 

The book therefore is strong just 
where More’s weakest. It 
insists on trying the present church 
by its fruits. With all his might 
Tyndale strikes at the wickedness 


was 
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and formalism of the day: but how- 
ever fierce his language, he makes 
it plain (though More never gives 
him the credit for this) that he 
desires to purge and not to destroy. 
Confession, orders, celibacy, fasting, 
holy days, and other external cere- 
monies might become, as indeed 
they once were, aids to the life of 
holiness: but then they must be em- 
ployed in a free and spiritual way, 
and not usurp a place to which they 
are not entitled. Now they are be- 
come in part engines of priestly 
tyranny, and in part blinds hiding 
from the people the deeper goods of 
love, mercy and purity. 

The style of Tyndale’s Answer 
matches the content. It is plain and 
workman-like, terse, direct, and 
vigorous. It lacks the gracefulness 
of More’s Dialogue, but it is more 
robust, and moves forward more 
quickly and surely, though there is, 
as usual, some repetition. There is 
no fine writing or straining after 
artistic effect, yet every now and 
then we happen upon some out- 
burst of noble eloquence. Thus in 
answering the question, how are we 
to know what the scripture is, un- 
less we have an infallible church 
to tell us, Tyndale says: — 


“Who taught the eagles to spy out 
their prey? Even so the children of 
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God spy out their father; and 
Christ’s elect spy out their lord, and 
trace out the paths of his feet and 
follow; yea though he go upon the 
plain and liquid water, which will 
receive no step, and yet there they 
find his foot: his elect know him, 
but the world knoweth him not.” 

Tyndale’s have 
reached More by the late summer of 
1531, and although immersed in the 
duties of his high office, he lost no 
time in preparing his reply, and in 
the early months of 1532 he pro- 
duced the first three books of a 
portentous work, called the Con- 
futation of Tyndale. 

The Confutation is a vast expanse 
of arid waste, with hardly a single 


defence must 


oasis to relieve the misery of the 
traveller. Its gigantic length alone 
is almost fatal to it. A critic friendly 
to More has calculated that his 
treatment is to that of Tyndale in 
the ratio of twenty to one rising in 
places to forty to one. He seems to 
have felt that the whole faith would 
fall to the ground, if he omitted to 
rebut a single argument, which 
Tyndale not only had used, but 
might possibly use. The work did 
not escape censure on this account 
in More’s own day, and in his 
Apology, a little hurt by this criti- 
cism, he retorts that certain friends 
of his have read it through three 
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times: but such stout souls cannot 
have been many in number. There 
are things which flesh and blood 
will not bear; and it is strange that 
More’s common sense and literary 
judgment did not teach him that 
this length of wind was simply 
damaging his own cause. 

Worse still, his temper suffers. He 
begins to nag and to scold. He harps 
on the same themes, in season, out 
of season, like a woman with a 
grievance. His especial king Charles’ 
head is the marriage of a monk 
with a nun, as typified by Luther’s 
marriage with Catherine von Bora. 
That he puts this down to lechery, 
is hardly surprising; though in re- 
membrance of his own youthful 
unchastity and his unconquerable 
desire for wedlock, he might have 
been a little more tender to the 
frailties (if frailties they were) of 
a brother man. What is surprising, 
is the tastelessness with which he 
uses his weapon. The subject may be 
free will, or the invisible church, or 
the vernacular scripture; but what- 
ever it is, Luther’s marriage will not 
be far away. There must be hun- 
dreds of allusions to it, and he de- 
scribes it in the coarsest terms. The 
only result is to nauseate the reader, 
and to make him wonder whether 
these interminable repetitions do 
not betoken a secret doubt in the 


——— 


ther 
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author’s mind of the value of the 
argument used. 

If More in his Dialogue drew an 
unflattering picture of Tyndale, he 
here lays on the colours even more 
thickly. It is true Tyndale had not 
been backward in returning railing 
for railing. Quite apart from the 
false charge of covetousness, which 
More was entitled to resent, Tyndale 
had poured the vials of his wrath on 
his adversary and the party to which 
he belonged. He can be fierce, bitter, 
even savage. Thus the bishops are 
foul monsters, who crush the gospel 
and persecute its followers to the 
death. More himself is their willing 
helper, working for the kingdom of 
anti-christ, serving the  devil’s 
church; he is fleshly-minded, and 
thinks of God as of his cardinal 
(Wolsey), to whom he is no*hing 
inferior in lying, feigning, <nd 
bearing two faces in one hood; he 
is a sophist who distorts facts, a 
poet without shame, a natural son 
of Satan. But these epithets, strong 
as they are, pale before those which 
are now heaped on him by his 
antagonist. 

In fairness to our disputants, it 
should be said that such revilings 
were common enough at the time. 
Nevertheless in this contest Tyndale 
must be adjudged to be the less 
faulty. His words are the less vio- 


lent, and he certainly had the more 
excuse for his violence. Like many 
good scholars, he had a spice of 
sharpness in his nature; he was 
keen, downright, roused. 


More was of gentler mould: suavis, 


easily 


sweet, charming, agreeable, is the 
epithet applied to him on all hands 
by his friends. In such a character 
anger and fierceness are more blam- 
able than in fiery souls. Besides, the 
position of the two men must be 
taken into account; Tyndale was 
down, More was up. The reformers 
were struggling desperately for the 
right to live at all; More was fight- 


_ing for the retention of a monopoly, 


and for the extinction of his ene- 
mies. Everything was in his favor; 
he had the big battalions, the 
whole weight of custom, the sympa- 
thy of the great ones of the earth, 
and, humanly speaking, he seemed 
sure of victory. If bitterness is ever 
pardonable, it is when men are 
faced by such odds as these. 
Nothing shows more clearly what 
was at stake for the reformers than 
the language used once again by 
More in favor of persecution. In the 
Dialogue he had spoken plainly 
enough: here he outdoes himself. 
“It is enough,” he writes, “for good 
Christian men ... to abhor and burn 
up his (Tyndale’s) books, and the 


likers of them with them.” But soon 


_ score. 
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he waxes fiercer than this: “If the 
prelates had taken as good heed in 
time as they should have done, there 
should peradventure at length fewer 
have been burned thereby; but there 
should have been more burned by a 
great many than there have been 
within this seven year last past. The 
lack whereof, I fear me, will make 
more burned within this seven year 
next coming, than else should have 
needed to have been burned in seven 
... If the zeal of God were 
among men that should be, such 
railing ribalds (as Luther, Tyndale 
and the rest), that so mock with 
holy should at 


such exposition have an hot iron 


scripture, every 
thrust through their blasphemous 
tongues.” Of Bayfield, Baynham, 
and other of Tyndale’s friends, who 
have perished at the stake, he says: 
“Tyndale’s books and their own 
malice maketh them heretics; and 
for heretics, as they be, the clergy 
doth denounce them; and, as they be 
well worthy, the temporality doth 
burn them; and after the fire of 
Smithfield hell doth receive them, 
where the wretches burn for ever.” 

As a piece of reasoning the battle 
loses in interest because of More’s 
habit of bringing in a deus ex 
machina, a supernatural ally, to give 
him victory. He has an ace of 
trumps in his pocket all the time, 
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which cannot fail to win the trick. 
He is like the Homeric hero, who 
fights in the happy consciousness 
that his god or goddess stands 
behind him, ready to dazzle or 
bemuse his enemy should things go 
amiss. The two combatants may go 
their way for some time, capping 
one another with texts from scrip- 
ture, appealing to the fathers or to 
history, invoking the laws of reason, 
and so on. So far they use the same 
weapons: but then More will pro- 
duce his supernatural ally, the in- 
fallibility of the church. This he 
states in its most naked form again 
and again. If the church could fall 
into any damnable error, “all were 
quite at large.’ Even on a trivial 
matter, such as the falsity of relics, 
he pleads that it is unthinkable that 
God should suffer an erroneous be- 
lief to endure. This becomes tire- 
some to the reader; nay, worse than 
tiresome, it adds insult to injury. 
What! he says to himself: have I 
ploughed through so many weary 
pages, only to discover that the con- 
test 1s a puppet show, that the dice 
are loaded? 

When we try to sum up the 
general results of the contest, it is 
impossible to deny that Tyndale 
drove a wedge into the position 
that More was trying to maintain, 
and establish certain things which 
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the Christian world had never since 
let go, and which have profoundly 
influenced even those parts of the 
church that still own obedience to 
the papal see. 

He was certainly right in calling 
for a more spiritual type of Chris- 
tianity than was customary in the 
middle ages. It was this demand 
that the combat 
faith and works. Are we to place 
the stress within or without? The 
medievalist put enormous value on 
bodily acts ordained by the church. 
Tell your sins to a priest, he said; 
go to this or that shrine; flagellate 
the body; say a psalm fifty times on 
end: by such means you win health 
to the soul. Yet these things have 
no moral value in themselves, and 
were frequently done with a life- 


underlay over 


less, unwilling, or even downright 
sinful heart. A deeper type of 
churchmanship was needed. “Ap- 
proach from within,” said Tyndale. 
The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord, or at least can become so, 
when kindled from above. Let a 
man once receive the gift of faith, 
and turn his whole being to Christ, 
and all else follows. Faith, hope, 
and love are three inseparable sis- 
ters, and cannot exist apart. To 
start from without is to rely upon 
what at best are crutches, and at 
worst fetters. A man may hobble 
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along on crutches, but it is uphill 
and weary work: he is only cured 
when he can throw external aids 
aside. Then he walks and leaps, 
runs and dances.” 

Now this is in line with sound 
psychology. It implies that the mind 
is one, and that any division be- 
tween its parts is unhealthy, and 
indeed in the long run impossible. 
It is striking to observe how un- 
ashamedly More splits up the mind. 
Again and again we find him 
treating faith as if it were merely 
a belief in dogmas. “A man,” he 
says, “may have a good faith and 
live wickedly.” “No,” says Tyndale: 
“wicked deeds show that the heart 
is unfaithful. Unless you are hit- 
ting the mark with your deeds, the 
aim of your soul must be crooked. 
Your faith should influence every 
activity of your being.” 

With this inward approach ex- 
ternal ceremonies become second- 
ary. They are not abolished; but 
they are used in obedience to the 
spirit of the Christian man. Fast- 
ings, pilgrimages, ear-confession, 
sabbaths, holy-days and the like 
have no value in themselves, but 
are committed to the church and 
its members, to be used at dis- 
cretion. “We be lords over the sab- 
bath,” says Tyndale; “and we might 
change it to another day of the 
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week, or make it more or less fre- 
quent, if that were for the benefit 
of the church of God.” This bold 
claim shocks More very much. He 
is even more shocked at Tyndale’s 
attacks on ear-confession, which to 
himself is a matter of life and 
death: “He that, after Tyndale’s 
doctrine, repenteth without care of 
shrift, and dieth in a false heresy 
against his holy housel, such folk 
be finally reprobates, foreknown un- 
to God before the world was 
wrought, that they would finally 
for impenitence fall utterly to 
nought.” To Tyndale it was blas- 
phemy to say that a man who re- 
pents in heart, could be cast away 
and judged as impenitent, merely 
because of the omission of an out- 
ward act, which had no connection 
whatever with opinion of his great 
adversary. 

But what of the Bible? Did not 
Tyndale teach a slavish reverence 
for the written word, and endeavor 
to base the Christian religion upon 
that alone? So it has been said; 
but the charge is untrue. What is 
true, is that he and his fellow-re- 
formers recovered the Bible, brought 
it to the fore-front, and used it as 
a touchstone — indeed the chief 
touchstone — by which to try the 
beliefs and practices of the day. In 
this they were perfectly right: in 
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no other sphere of history would 
a scholar refuse the appeal to the 
earliest documents. No doubt in 
their delight at recovering the book 
they sometimes used too sweeping 
language. But there was a good 
deal of excuse for this, when the 
other side made such extravagant 
claims for tradition. We find Thom- 
as More actually maintaining that 
the order and ceremonies used at 
the mass have been handed down 
by word of mouth from the apostles, 
and are sacrosanct. Against such 
fantasies Tyndale rebelled: but his 
position is reasonable enough. “No- 
thing,” he said, “ought to be con- 
sidered to be of the essence of the 
Christian religion, unless it is found 
in the New Testament.” 

To this More replies that scrip- 
ture needs interpretation; indeed, 
that the testimony of scripture can- 
not even be accepted at all until 
someone has decided it to be scrip- 
ture. The living voice of the church 
came before the written word, and 
goes along with it, using it and in- 
terpreting it. This is excellent sense: 
and for a moment the reader won- 
ders whether More is going to 
show real prophetic insight, and 
to build up an advantage over his 
adversary, by forecasting an ideal 
church,’ in which scripture is free 
and has its full authority, but is 
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ever interpreted and reinterpreted 
by the generations, each man being 
permitted to offer his gifts thereto. 
But More has no such yisions; he is 
in fact bringing the argument to 
quench, not to glorify the witness 
of the book. In any case his words 
have no terrors for Tyndale. For 
Tyndale does not deny that scrip- 
ture is approved and interpreted by 
the living voice; what he says is, 
that the living voice is that of the 
church as a whole, and not that of 
one man or one line of men. Accord- 
ing to More, scripture is committed 
to the pope or to the hierarchy; ac- 
cording to Tyndale, it belongs to 
the whole body of Christian men, 
guided by the spirit of God. In 
practice, Tyndale’s treatment of the 
Bible is more liberal than More’s. 
Both men quote texts in the usual 
way of their time; both have some 
strange exegesis: yet Tyndale is the 
more venturesome. He is willing in 
a measure to divide between the 
spiritual worth of divers parts, to 
doubt the authorship of books, and 
so on. This shocks More very much: 
yet we can see now that Tyndale 
was right. The living voice of this 
fallible but God-inspired man spoke 
more truly than the living voice of 
the infallible pontiff, with whom 
More was so eager to sing in tune. 

As a reasoner More was fully 
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equal to Tyndale. The great defect 
of his controversial books is that 
they skirt around the burning facts 
of the day. We see now why he 
accomplished so little for the church. 
Scholars sometimes express regret 
that the peaceful reform desired by 
Erasmus and the humanists gave 
place to the more violent reform of 
Luther and his allies, that the quiet 
voice of reason faded into silence 
before the loud cries of passion. 
The answer is clear. The victory 
went to those who were the more 
worthy of it. With all their mis- 
takes, the reformers showed a grit 
and a driving force, a moral back- 
bone, which was lacking in the 
They launched _ their 
boat upon the swirling waves; they 
risked purge the 
church; they lived dangerously and 
whole-heartedly, and they had their 
reward. They forced reform into 


humanists. 


their lives to 


the forefront of things, and at 
length even their theological ene- 
mies were driven to address them- 
selves to the task. 

If apt 
could have reformed the church, 


and well-aimed words 


Erasmus would have reformed it. 
None saw the need more clearly 
than he; his diatribes left no scan- 
dal unexposed; all classes fell under 
his lash. But his deeds were not cor- 
respondent with his words. He sat 
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still and let things take their course. 
He remained all the time on famil- 
iar terms with popes, cardinals, 
bishops, kings, the very men who 
could have purged the church, but 
refused to do so. When Luther 
comes to the front, Erasmus half- 
sympathizes, but he scents danger. 
He will not oppose him, for he 
fears he may be fighting against 
the Spirit of God; he will not sup- 
port him, for he has not the strength 
for martyrdom. He will take the 
safe side, and follow the decision of 
pope and emperor. The reform- 
ation advances, and he does nothing 
himself. Not all men (he pleads) 
are called upon to uphold the ark. 
He is a worm, a pigmy, a sheep 
able only to bleat when the gospel 
is destroyed. It is not for him to 
reform the court of Rome. Some- 
times one must be content to con- 
ceal the truth. It is not well to 
censure popes or kings. 

This is not the stuff out of which 
reformers are made. They that 
would purge the church must 
throw their all into the scale, their 
life and their death. Erasmus was 
a bookman and an invalid, and we 
can sympathize with his weakness: 
but that sympathy must not make 
us unjust to those sterner souls, 
who risked and gave all that they 
had, and who rode the storm on 
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which he feared to venture. 

But what of More? He at least 
died for his beliefs. For a piece 
of them certainly: but not for that 
reform of the church which his 
admirers tell us that he so greatly 
desired. For that end he neither 
died nor lived. He contented him- 
self with pious hopes, and left it 
to the hierarchy to act. Had he 
been determined, he could have 
struck stout blows for the cause of 
a more moderate reform than Luth- 
ers. Many opportunities came his 
way; a golden opportunity was af- 
forded by Tonstall’s letter of in- 
vitation. To this he might have 
replied: I will be your spokesman, 
but only on two conditions; that 
I condemn in my books the faults 
of the church and her leaders, as 
frankly and strongly as those of 
the Lutherans; and that you on 
your part undertake without delay 
to gather the bishops of England 
together, and to give them no rest, 
until they pledge themselves to a 
thorough cleansing of the heritage 
committed to their charge. I can- 
not be silent under these fearful 
scandals. 

If More had taken the lead for 
reform, he might have failed; he 
might even have died as a heretic a 
year or two earlier than he did: 


but he would have died, while 
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straining all his powers upon the 
mark. There would have been few- 
er of those picturesque scenes which 
so delight his friends, but there 
would have been more solid achieve- 
ment. He would have found him- 
self less frequently in situations 
where he was expected to do, and 
often did, things inconsistent with 
his deepest principles. He would 
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have burned with a fiercer and 
steadier glow. As it was, balanced 
uneasily between pope and king, 
and at long last siding with pope, 
he was never wholly himself. There 
is always a touch of masterly inac- 
tivity about him. Had men waited 
for More and the humanists to re- 
form the church, we should still be 

waiting to-day. 


“There is noo warke better than another to please God — to wash 
dishes and to preche is all oon as towching the dede to please God.” 

“Cereymonyes of the Churche hath brought the worlde from God.” 

“Every man is a priest, and we nede noon other priest to be a 


meane (mediator).” 


“The Temple of God is not stones and wood, neither in the time 
of Pawle was there any Aouse that was called the temple of God.” 

“We think that when we believe that God is God and can (know) 
owr crede, that we have the faithe that a cristen man is bound to have, 


but so doth the divill believe.” 


“Every man doth as much as he believes.” 

“He that is rich and liveth of his rents, may not use or spend his 
goodes as he wille, but thy goodes belong as well unto the poor as to thee.” 

“A man shall be reproved for noo other thinge at the day of judg- 


ment but for forgetting the poor.” 


“Men of warre are not allowed by the Gospel, the Gospel knoweth 


peace and not warre.” 


— “Sum of Scriptures,” Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae 


“Christ called himself the Truth: 


He did not call himself Tradition.” 
— Tertullian. 
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“Blessed are those drowsy ones for they shall soon nod to sleep.” 


— Nietzsche. 


ie A CONVERSATION that I had re- 
cently with Alf Ahlberg, the 
head of workers’ folk-high school in 
central Sweden, he told me of a 
recent visit with a young worker 
who was hostile to Christianity. He 
asked the young man whether he 
disagreed with Christians because 
they worked for peace and justice 
in the world. “No!” He asked him 
if he was opposed to Christians 
preaching neighbor-love in the 
world. “No!” There was a pause, 
and then the young man continued, 
“I guess that what I resent in Chris- 
tians is not that they are Christians, 
but that they are not Christian 
enough!” 

Unless I am mistaken, the ruth- 
less honesty of Christian youth 
today would lead them to accept this 
word of diagnosis “not Christian 
enough” as well deserved. For they 
are not blind to the “nothing in 
excess” attitude in contemporary 
liberal Christianity. Nor are they 
the fear that most 
Christians would experience if they 


unaware of 


actually received the very power for 
which they have prayed. 

Jesus and His friends tramping 
the roads of Galilee; Bernard of 


Clairvaux and his twenty-nine com- 
panions knocking at the door of 
the despairing reformed Benedictine 
congregation at Citeaux ready to 
enter and sustain it; Francis of 
Assisi and his devoted handful of 
daring confreres rebuilding San 
Damiano and discovering that se- 
curity of fellowship that replaces 
security of possessions; the loyal 
lay-friends of Gerard Groote and 
Florentius Radewyn living together, 
supporting themselves by copying 
manuscripts, and offering hostel and 
religious instruction to the poor 
youth of Deventer in Holland; 
Ignatius Loyala, Francis Xavier, 
and their number conspiring to- 
gether to found the Society of 
Jesus and go to the ends of the 
earth to open up new fields of con- 
quest for the church; George Fox 
and his early company in Lanca- 
shire proclaiming the need not for 
words but for life here and now in 
the new order; Newman, Pusey, 
Froude, and their friends at Ox- 
ford restoring the organic sense of 
the Christian Society; Kagawa and 
his New Life societies in Japan; 
Grenfell and his socio-medical work 


in Labrador; Schweitzer and his 


From Prayer anp Worsuip by Douglas V. Steere 
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medical-mission to Central Africa 
—these are all Christian associa- 
tions that a man who took the 
Christian way seriously could join. 
These are They are 
evidences of men laid hold of by a 
devotion that has made life, and a 


authentic. 


particular way of life, intensely im- 
portant. If the Christian Church 
could multiply their kind, what 
power on earth could resist it? 

The power is there. How may it 
be laid hold upon? How can Chris- 
tians remain content with the ap- 
parently incurable mediocrity of 
soul that fills the Christian ranks? 

A look at the life of any one of 
these practicing Christians who 
have just been mentioned will show 
that what distinguishes them from 
most Christians is not the cataclys- 
mic circumstances of their entry into 
the religious life, but the fact that 
over a period of years they grew 
out of what they were into what 
we know them to have become. For 
each of these men — both at and 
after his conscious entry into the 
religious life, whether that entry 
was very dramatic or very simple 
— was entering upon the long-pull, 
upon a life. And upon that entry 
he was at a very different stage of 
growth from that in which we find 
him at maturity. At the end of his 
life, Francis of Assisi could gather 


his beloved followers and entreat 
them, “Let us begin, Brethren, to 
serve our Lord God, for until now 
we have made -but little progress.” 
But the humble brother Francis who 
made that request was a different 
Francis from the proud young 
knelt before 
the crucifix at San Damiano some 
twenty years before. Why does 
Francis grow and deepen steadily 
from the time of his entry into 
the religious life until his death, and 


why do most Christians atrophy 


merchant-poet who 


away on the early plateaus of the 
religious life? This is a central prob- 
lem in the religious life, which the 
almost exclusive focus of attention 
upon the original initiation into 
the life itself, upon “conversion,” 
has almost completely neglected. 

It is of no use to look at these 
great men and women as a kind of 
a spiritual luxury and to be sure 
that ordinary men and women must 
not be asked to share in such 
growth. We have been insulated 
from them for too long by regard- 
ing these men and women as saints 
set apart from us by the comfortable 
gulf of ‘belief that they possess 
some special bent for sanctity that 
is not for us. This gulf is one of our 
own making. For the only differ- 
ence between the stunted irresolute- 
half-thoughts, 


ness, distraction, 
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half-resolutions, indecisiveness, and 
great moments with which most of 
us occupy our time and the quiet 
strength of these we have set apart 
as saints (as Evelyn Underhill in 
her Mixed Pastures so truly says) 
“Ss not the possession of abnormal 
faculties but the completeness of 
their 
ruling spirit and the consequent 


abandonment to the over- 
transformation of personality.” 
We attempt no justification for 
the Christian life. We are concerned 
with the growth and cultivation of 
this life. We are concerned with the 
growth in devotion. The modern 
mind does not like this word devo- 
tion. It often does not understand 
it. Devotion is steady. Listen to one 
of the spiritual counsellors of the 
late eighteenth century: “We are 
not devout,” wrote Grou, “just 
because we are able to reason well 
about the God, 


nor grand 
ideas or fine imaginations about 


things of 
because we _ have 
spiritual matters, nor because we 
are sometimes affected by tears. 
Devotion is not a thing which 
passes, which comes and goes, as it 
were, but it is something habitual, 
fixed, permanent, which extends 
over every instant of life and reg- 
ulates all our conduct.” And de- 
votion is swift and gay: No one has 
ever surpassed the distinguished 
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spiritual guide of the early seven- 
teenth century, Francis de Sales, 
at this point: “Devotion, is simply 
the promptitude, fervour, affection, 
and agility which we have in the 
service of God: 
difference between a good man and 
a devout man; for he is a good 
man who keeps the command- 
ments of God, although it be with- 
out great promptitude or fervour, 
but he is devout who not only 
observes them but does so willingly, 
promptly, and with a good heart.” 

The life of devotion will grow in 


and there is a 


this steadiness and in this agility. 
Those who possess it are often 
plain people. They often bear scars. 
They may have been at one time 
very difficult personalities. There is 
a striking realism in their recog- 
nition of the power of the destruc- 
tive forces that dissipate and divide 
life, of the cleft between the ideal 
and the real. Yet they seem to see 
beneath the cleft, to be confident 
that it can be healed, and to turn 
up at unexpected moments, pre- 
pared for action. For them mar- 
riage, and birth, and the family, 
and the community, and work, and 
the seasons, and even suffering and 
death are 


are related to the center. 


good for they, too 
These 


men and women seem to be living 
from within outwards and to be 
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inwardly awake and alive. They 
are far from perfect in their con- 
duct, but they usually know where 
they are weak and they are not led 
to conceal it from themselves or to 
be unnerved by it. They are teach- 
able. And they seem to be ex- 
tremely well satisfied with their 
schoolmaster. 

The saints and these plain people 
understand one another remark- 
ably well, and these plain devout 
Christians are at home with the 
counsel of the saints. The saint 
may not be the best theologian, as 
some have claimed, but he is not 
to be scorned if what we are seek- 
ing is to know the nature of the 
self, of its errors, of its evasions, of 
its cultivation; in short, if we are 
seeking out a much-needed psychol- 
ogy of the deeper reaches of life. 
It is significant that psychologists 
suchas C. Gi Jung and Fritz 
Kunkel have recognized a deeper 
role for psychotherapy than it has 
hitherto acknowledged. Where it 
has been content until recently to 
devote itself to the salvaging of the 
mentally sick, it is now beginning 
to sense a deeper function: that of 
assisting those who already possess 
a mediocre adjustment but who are 
sick unto life and are reaching out 
for more creative levels, levels of 
greater 


abandonment, of more 
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effective freedom. In approaching 
this field they are at once faced 
with the spiritual problem. And 
they, too, are at once driven back 
to these pioneers of the spiritual 
life. They scarcely need the strong 
words of a philosopher like A. E. 
Taylor, who emphasizes the cost- 
liness of any worth-while discover- 
ies in this field: 

“The psychologist who can teach 
us anything of the realities of the 
moral or religious life is not the 
Professor who satisfies a mere in- 
tellectual curiosity by laboratory ex- 
periments, or the circulation of 
questionnaires about the dates and 
circumstances of other men’s ‘con- 
versions, or ‘mystical experiences.’ 
A man might spend a long life at 
that business without making him- 
self or his readers a whit the wiser. 
So long as he looks on at the type of 
experience he is investigating simply 
from the outside, he can hope to 
contribute nothing to its interpre- 
tation. He is in the position of a 
congenitally blind or deaf man 
attempting to construct a theory of 
beauty, in nature or art, by ‘cir- 
cularizing’ his seeing and hearing 
friends with questions about their 
favorite color-schemes or combina- 
tions of tones. The psychological re- 
cords really relevant for our purpose 
are first and foremost those of the 
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men who have actually combined 
the experiences of the saint, or the 
aspirant after sanctity, with the psy- 
chologist’s gift of analysis, the Aug- 
ustines and Pascals, and next those 
of the men who have had the ex- 
periences, even when they have 
been unable to analyse and criticise 
them, the Susos and the Bunyans. 
Mere analytical and critical acumen 
without a relevant experience be- 
hind it should count for nothing, 
since in this, as in all matters 
which have to do with the inter- 
pretation of personal life, we can 
only read the soul of another by the 
light of that which we know ‘at 
first hand’ within ourselves.” 

It is nothing new to these psycho- 
therapists to know that the cost of 
inner discoveries and of inner culti- 
vation is high. They are ready to go 
to school to these devotional masters 
and learn their way. They are pre- 
pared to give to the exploration of 
the inner life of man a precision, a 
care, and a discipline comparable in 
its own manner to that which has 
been devoted to the investigation 
of the physical world. They know 
from many years of practice that it 
requires the most regular discipline 
to develop a really adequate re- 
sponse to another level of life than 
that in which a man has been ac- 


customed to functioning. They 
never conceal it from him. 

Perhaps no area has been so 
neglected in our generation as 
adult religious practice. I can put 
my hand on a dozen expertly 
written books on the theological 
controversies of the day that deal 
with the defense of religion against 
its secular attackers. But outside 
the works of Evelyn Underhill, my 
shelves seem to carry but few recent 
books by living writers. (Georgia 
Harkness, Religious Living, Hor- 
nell Hart, Living Religion, Wie- 
man’s Methods of Private Religious 
Living are a few exceptions to be 
noted) that are of equal caliber and 
freshness and insight that give me 
help in the cultivation and nurture 
of the religious life itself. There 
have been glimpses here and there, 
but this field is left principally to 
the compilers of devotional anthol- 
ogies, or to those who retouch, 
re-frame, re-illustrate, conventional 
counsel without re-thinking it in 
the light of existing needs; or those 
who would parasitically exploit 
religion of its social and therapeutic 
qualities with only the most shallow 
conception of what is meant by the 
demands of by what 
Albertus Mangus called “adhering 
to God.” 


To sum up: the real enemy of 


religion, 
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the Christian fellowship is itself. of Christians are content. The 
It is the low level of mediocrity of Christian fellowship is “not Chris- 
devotion with which the majority tian enough.” 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


By RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Transposed from the German by Beatrice Jenney 


Not that an angel’s coming, know, 
Frightened her. Nay, as little so 

As if a sunbeam or the moon by night 
Had filled her room with light. 

She was too used to the form he bore 
To be angered therein; nor 

Did she guess that this coming, too, 
Would trouble an angel. (Ah, if we knew 
How pure she was. Did not a hind, 
Coming one day in the forest find 

Her, and so change that there was born, 
Without mating, a unicorn, 
Immaculate, the beast of light?) 

Not that he came, but he bent his sight, 
His boy’s face so close above, 

That his and her glance, answering, clove 
Together. All beside them went 

Away, became as nought. There blent 
What millions saw, bore, won, 

To meet in them, these two alone, 
Seer and seen, eyes and regions of sight, 
Nowhere else but here. Ah, right, 

It terrified. It frightened both of these. 
And then the angel sang his melodies. 


AN IRISH QUAKER OF THE FIFTH 


CENTRO TC 


de PELAGIAN controyersry brings 
us to a new stage, in fact, to a 
new level, in the discussion of the 
problems of Christian thought. We 
are at last in the West and not in the 
East, where the previous controver- 
sies had their habitat. This struggle 
was closely tied up with the so- 
of Theodore and 
Nestorius, but it had a very different 


called heresies 


centre of interest. It was more 
directly concerned with the funda- 
mental nature of man, and it raised 
important psychological questions as 
well as theological ones. Pelagius be- 
longed to that interesting strand of 
British Christianity which ante- 
dated the planting of Christianity at 
Cantebury by St. Augustine, the 
missionary to England. His birth- 
place cannot be determined. He is 
called a Briton, but that may mean, 
and probably does mean, a native 
of Ireland. He was born about 370. 
He came to Rome not far from the 
beginning of the fifth century — 
very likely in 401. He was a pure 
and holy man, as even St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, his greatest opponent, 
admits. He was shocked at the laxity 
and weakness of the Church, as he 


found it in Rome, and he came to 


the conclusion that one reason for 
the low state of spiritual life was the 
prevailing theory that man possessed 
no power or capacity within him- 
self for doing good. He expressed 
his own position in these bold 
words: “In dealing with ethics and 
the principles of a holy life, I first 
demonstrate the power to decide 
and act inherent in human nature 
and show what it can achieve, lest 
the mind be careless and sluggish in 
pursuit of virtue in proportion to 
its want of belief in its power, and 
in its ignorance of its attributes 
should think that it does not possess 
them.” He shared with many other 
pure-minded Christians of the 
period a passion for withdrawal from 
the world, and he was thus an eager 
laile 
was a careful student, proficient in 
both Greek and Latin, a good 


writer, an excellent speaker, and he 


advocate of monastic holiness, 


possessed an attractive and winning 
personality, though St. Jerome calls 
him “that great fat dog of Albion!” 
His main concern was the practi- 
cal life, but he found himself 
quickly drawn into the field of hot 
theological controversy. He always 


remained at heart opposed to 


From the Cuurcu’s Desr to Heretics by Rufus M. Jones 
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dogmas and opposed also the for- 
mation of theological systems. His 
religion consisted, not in schemes of 
belief, but in a practical, positive 
Christian life. He deprecated theo- 
logical discussions and only dis- 
cussed problems himself because he 
felt forced to do so. The world was 
passing through one of the greatest 
crises in the long history of civil- 
ization. The new races had emerged 
and were battering at the gates of 
the ancient capital, but nothing was 
|able to draw men’s minds away 
from the issues of theology. These 
questions were major questions, 
even though Rome was _ falling. 
Pelagius was roused to a strong 
| pitch of opposition to the type of 
Christianity which St. Augustine, 
_ his great contemporary, was de- 
| veloping. He greatly disapproved of 
many statements in the Confessions 
/and in his other writings of this 
period. The passage to which he 
| most objected was the prayer of 
St. Augustine in the Confession (X. 
40), “Lord, Thou hast commanded 
continence; give what Thou com- 
mandest and command what Thou 
wilt.” This seemed to him to en- 
courage a man to settle back into a 
lazy attitude and to wait for virtue 
until it might please God to confer 
and bestow it — “give what Thou 
| commandest.” 


God seemed to him to be presen- 
ted by the great African as an auto- 
cratic and almost tyrannical Being, 
not the Father that Christ had 
revealed. He himself was wholly in 
sympathy with the closer and ten- 
derer relation between God and 
man as taught by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Chrysostom and Nes- 
torius. He won to his side a clear- 
minded lawyer and _ rhetorician 
named Celestius, who under his 
powerful example and influence, 
became a monk. Celestius dedicated 
himself to the holy life and set him- 
self with Pelagius to the task of 
rousing a sluggish world to a higher 
faith life ASsithird 
leader was found in Julian of Ecla- 
num. It should be said in passing 
that Pelagius was more restrained 
and less “radical” than his followers 
were. They embarrassed him by 
their tendency to go to extremes, 


and purer 


and they brought the new views 
into conflict with the authorities 
where he would have escaped if 
he had been involved alone. They 
were closer in type of mind to 
Aristotle than to Plato. They be- 
lieved very strongly in the scope and 
power of human reason, and their 
warm sympathy with Stoic phil- 
osophy inclined them to emphasize 
the direct relationship between the 
human and the divine. Religion and 
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moral goodness belong, they in- 
sisted, inherently to man’s normal 
nature, and they set their views 
positively against the extreme view 
of the “fall,” of man’s depraved and 
abjectly sinful condition and _ his 
absolute need of divine Grace, doc- 
trines which St. Augustine was 
forging out at this time. Both lead- 
ers, the Bishop of Hippo and the 
British monk, built primarily upon 
their own experience. The former 
had been plucked as a brand from 
the burning by what seemed an act 
of God’s Grace; the latter was a 
“once-born” man, naturally pure, 
and fine, and noble, and thus he 
had known no sharp crisis of con- 
version. Their rival theories of sal- 
vation spring out of this funda- 
mental difference in the personal 
experience. 

Pelagius found a remarkable say- 
ing of Christ’s which called men to 
be “perfect” — perfect even as the 
heavenly Father is perfect, and he 
simply and naively assumed that 
Christ meant what he said, and that 
this 
therefore, lie within our human 
possibilities. He declared that each 
new-born child is in the same con- 
dition Adam was in before he fell, 
and that in every case, now as then, 
the “fall” is due to the definite sin 
of each individual, and that sin 


marvellous attainment must, 


February 


itself is the result of an act of free 
will. He attributed the pessimistic 
theory of human nature as com- 
pletely vitiated and depraved to the 


baleful 
doctrines — Augustine had been a 


influence of Manichaean 
Manichaean before his conversion — 
and Pelagius leaned far over to the 
extreme other side. He held that 
human nature is a creation of God, 
and, therefore, it cannot be the 
black, vile thing which the theolo- 
gians were prone to make it. He 
stood forth as the defender of 
human nature and as a believer in 
the divine origin of little children — 
the little children of whom Jesus 
said: “Of such is the Kingdom of 
God.” He refused to admit that sin 
can be transmitted. Sin, being, as 
it is, an act of will, springs and can 
spring only from the personal de- 
cision of a free individual. It follows, 
therefore, that man must possess free 
will and the power of free choice. 
He went still farther, and declared 
that it is possible for man to live 
without sin, and to attain to a state 
which is pure and perfect. He held 
much the same view of the victor- 
ious life that George Fox held in the 
seventeenth century. His doctrine of 
Grace was characteristically differ- 
ent from that of St. Augustine. 
Pelagius felt that the supreme mark 
of Grace’ was to be found in the 


1939 


endowments — be- 
stowed upon man; in the possession 


native original 
of reason and free will, those super- 
iorities which raise him above the 
brutes; but, above all, in the gift of 
Jesus Christ, in His revelation of the 
unmerited love of God, in His life 
and death, in His Gospel and His 
example. believed as 
strongly in Grace as his chief oppon- 
ent did, only he looked for it in 
a different place. One looked for it 
in the sphere of the natural; the 
other in the sphere of the super- 


Pelagius 


natural. Pelagius had a “modern” 
outlook and habit of mind. For him 
Grace is infused into and through 
all that God has done in creation 
and in history. He felt little need 
of looking for magical interventions 
and for divine schemes to “restore” 
a ruined universe, since he did not 
believe it to be ruined. He would 
say that every creative act of God 
reveals Grace, every new-born child 
is a gift of Grace, every deed of 
heroic endeavor bears testimony to 
the fact of divine Grace. Christ is 
the Grace of God, become visible 
and vocal. The Holy Spirit is the 
continuous bearer of Grace to the 
inner life of man. Pelagius vigor- 
ously declared that the Grace of 
God, by which Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, is necessary 
not only every hour, or every 
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moment, but for every act. But this 
in no way reached the sphere of 
Grace according to St. Augustine’s 
conception of it. “Pelagius gain- 
says,’ St. Augustine declares, “the 
Grace of Christ whereby we are 
justified, by insisting on the suffi- 
ciency of nature to work righteous- 
ness, provided only the will be 
present.” This seemed to the great 
theologian to be sheer naturalism. 

These men, Pelagius and his dis- 
ciples, stood for a Christianity, the 
main emphasis of which was the 
moral emphasis, rather than the 
theological. They insisted that the 
first question to ask about any theo- 
logical system is, does it stand for 
a God who is morally good, and 
does it to help men to be better men 
and to lead better lives? If not, it is 
unsound theology. The rock on 
which they built was the moral rea- 
son of man, and they protested 
against a Christianity “in bondage 
to stupid and godless dogmas.” They 
insisted that it is just as natural to be 
good as it is to be bad; that holiness 
is as natural as sinfulness is. Christ 
came to show us the full, complete 
nature of God, to make us see the 
meaning and possibilities of life, 
and to give us spiritual vision and 
moral dynamic for pure and holy 
living. Quite Pelagius 
treated baptism, especially the bap- 


naturally, 
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tism of infants, with a different 
emphasis, and gave it a different 
significance, than did the theolo- 
gians of Grace. St. Augustine him- 
self puts the two positions side by 
“See what he 
(Pelagius) has said. In the case of 


side as follows: 
an infant born in a place where it 
was not possible for him to be ad- 
mitted to the baptism of Christ, and 
being overtaken with death without 
having had the bath of regeneration, 
Pelagius would absolve the unbap- 
tized ohild and, in spite of the 
Lord’s sentence, would open to him 
the. Kingdom of Heaven. The 
Apostle, however, does not absolve 
him (the child) when he says: “By 
one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; by which death 
passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.’ Rightly, therefore, by 
virtue of that condemnation which 
runs throughout the mass (of man- 
kind), is he not admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven, although he 
(the child) was not only a Christian, 
but was unable to become one.” 
Against Pelagius and his follow- 
ers were pitted the two greatest the- 
ologians of the age, St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. The battle was 
fought first at Rome; then in North 
Africa, where St. Augustine lived; 
then in Palestine, where St. Jerome 
lived; and, finally, in Rome again, 


February 


where, between 418 and 422, Boni- 
face was Pope. The controversy 
carried St. Augustine on to ever 
greater extremes in his views of 
sin and depravity, and to ever 
greater demands upon supernatural 
Grace. He produced a Jong list of 
anti-Pelagian tracts which set forth 
his mature position. Here we find a 
type of Christianity that despairs 
utterly of human nature, which is 
conceived as a complete mass of 
sin; that admits no shred of merit 
in any work or effort of man; and 
that opens only one hope of salva- 
tion, which is to be found when 
man in sheer faith throws himself 
on the mercy of God, and accepts 
Grace transmitted alone through the 
channels of the 
Ohurch. So complete is the havoc 
of the fall, in St. Augustine’s view, 


supernatural 


that all human free will is lost, and 
the very faith by which a man 
accepts the Grace won through 
Christ’s merits is a divine gift. 
Those who have received the gift of 
such saving faith are the “elect”; 
those who have not received it are 
which 
no doubt true 
that Pelagius, and his more radical 
followers, held too mild and super- 
ficial a view of sin. They did not 


the _non-elect, 
“damned.” It is 


means 


feel its tragic depths as the great 
African theologian did. They moved 


mary 
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in a wholly different world of 
thought and experience. They were 
free from the taint of Manichaean 
dualism, and they found human 
nature to be a noble gift of God, and 
the constitution and capacities of 
the soul a glorious creation. They 
did not feel the need of a Church 
supplied with mysterious, magical, 
supernatural resources of Grace, for 
they believed that man needed edu- 
cation, wisdom, light and vision, 
rather than mystery, magic and 
miracle. But they failed, and St. 
Augustine won. Their movement 
received overwhelming condemna- 
tion at the Council of Constanti- 
nople in 431. Pelagius and Celestius 
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from this time disappear from the 
pages of history, and Julian died in 
Sicily in 454, hated by the orthodox, 
but loved by the poor people, to 
whom he gave everything he pos- 
sessed to save them from hunger. 

The time was not ripe for the 
proclamation of faith in the divine 
capacities and endowments of 
human nature. Augustine, and not 
Pelagius, or Theodore, or Nestor- 
ius, spoke the word which fitted 
the mental temper and genius of the 
time, but these beaten and con- 
demned heretics were the champions 
of ideas which are quick and vital 
in the modern world today. 


A BUILDER SPEAKS OF RELIGION 


“A few centuries ago science took over the universe and relegated 


religion to the level of an archaic emotion. Now, when signs are not 
wanting of a reconciliation of that momentous conflict, men are capable 
of the folly of reconstructing civilizations without the spiritualities. The 
vividness of these experiments will bring to us only more dramatically the 
significance of their ultimate frustration. Out of the bitterness of that ex- 
perience man may well derive a new wisdom in a new authority. With 
restored faith in old sanctities he should bring to the building a concept 
of order and justice more worthy of that spiritual destiny of which beauty 
in art is after all but the symbol of his eternal striving.” 


—Charles Maginnis in the Technology Review 


BODILY AND GHOSTLY 


ii 1 ERE BEGINNETH the twentieth 
chapter. 


How the Almighty God will 
goodly answer for all those that for 
the excusing of themselves list not 


leave their business about the love 


of Him. 


And therefore me _ thinketh, 
that they that set them to be 
contemplatives should not only have 
active men excused of their com- 
plaining words, but also me think- 
eth that they should be so occupied 
in spirit that they should take little 
heed or none what men did or said 
about them. Thus did Mary, our 
example of all, when Martha her 
sister complained to our Lord: and 
if we will truly do thus our Lord 
will do now for us as He did then 
for Mary. 

And how was that? Surely thus. 
Our lovely Lord Jesus Christ, unto 
whom no privy thing is hid, al- 
though He was required of Martha 
as doomsman for to bid Mary rise 
and help her to serve Him; never- 
theless yet, for He perceived that 
Mary was fervently occupied in 
spirit about the love of his Godhead, 
therefore courteously and as it was 


seemly for Him to do by the way 
of reason, He answered for her, 
that for the excusing of herself 
list not leave the love of Him. 
And how answered He? Surely not 
only as doomsman, as He was of 
Martha appealed: but as an ad- 
vocate lawfully defended her that 
He loved, “Martha, 
Martha!” speed He 
named her name; for He would 
that she hear Him and take heed 
to His words. “Thou art fully 
busy,” He said, “and troubled about 
many things.” For they that be 


and said, 


Twice for 


active behoove always to be busied 
and travailed about many diverse 
things, the which them falleth, first 
for to have their own use and sec- 
ond in deeds of mercy to their even- 
Christian, as charity asketh. And 
this He said unto Martha, for He 
would let her wit that her busi- 
ness was good and profitable to 
the health of her soul. But for this, 
that she should not think that it 
were the best work of all that man 
might do, therefore He added and 
said: “But one thing is necessary.” 

And what is that one thing? 
Surely that God be loved and 
praised by Himself, above all other 
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business bodily or ghostly that man 
may do. And for this that Martha 
should not think that she might 
both love God and praise Him 
above all other business bodily or 
ghostly, and also thereto to be busy 
about the necessaries of this life: 
therefore to deliver her of doubt 
that she might not both serve God 
in bodily business and ghostly to- 


gether perfectly —imperfectly she 
may, but not perfectly — He added 
and said, that Mary had chosen the 
best part; the which should never 
be taken from her. For why, that © 
perfect stirring of love that begin- 
neth here is even in number with 
that that shall last without end in 
the bliss of heaven, for all it is but 
one. 


THIS DO WE ALL 


The following story of an execution is reprinted exactly as it appeared, names 
omitted, in a daily newspaper, not as an argument for or against capital punishment 
but merely to impress ourselves with a thing we do constantly, repeatedly, in this our 
land, our home. We often say, ‘These things are done.”” We should say, “We do these 
things.” 

When her time came she slowly stood up and marched from her cell. 
She wore blue pajamas with a brown top. 

As she moved through the death house corridor, twelve convicted 
men awaiting the same fate moved to the front of their cells and stood 
at attention. 

“Good-bye all of you and God bless you,” she called out. 

As she came to the door of the execution chamber, she stumbled and 
collapsed. She was picked up by two guards and two matrons and put in 
the chair. 

“Warden, don’t do this to me.” she pleaded. “Think of my boy. Can’t 
you think of my baby?” 

Seated in the chair, the accused woman spread out her arms to the wit- 
nesses and cried: 

“Isn’t there anybody who will help me? Is nobody going to help me?” 

“I’m sorry, but we have to do it,” replied the warden. 

She beckoned to the chaplain, saying: “Father, come close.” 


He intoned with the Lord’s prayer. In the midst of the recital, the cur- 
rent was applied and her voice was stilled. 

The chaplain said that as he gripped her hand while she sat in the chair 
the woman whispered to him: 

“Be careful, father. You'll be killed!” 


IN LOVE WITH SDE AEH 


By GRAHAM JOHN 


ile is in many quarters today 
considerable agitation against 
militarism and war. But few people 
are aware that, according to a recent 
estimate, one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, women and children 
in various parts of the world commit 
suicide yearly. While the slaughter 
of warfare horrifies us, the fact of 
five hundred suicides a day passes 
unnoticed and comparatively un- 
known. 

Inquests may ascribe suicides to 
external causes such as poverty, grief, 
and the like, but the root cause of 
suicide, as of so many other things, 
goes deeper than this merely super- 
ficial explanation. It is due in the 
main to the loss of deep religious 
faith. That this is true is proved 
by the figures showing suicide to be 
most prevalent in those lands where 
religion has lost its hold. 

France, a land in which religion 
has considerably declined in influ- 
ence, shows a high rate of suicide. 
British lands, where religion is still 
powerful, have in comparison a 
small number. 

The real cause of suicide is the 
influence of 


decreasing religious 


faith in individual life and the con- 
sequent loss of the only weapon 
with which the invasion of the soul 
by fear and despair can be stemmed. 
Suicides are not the result of mate- 
rial conditions or even nervous dis- 
eases, but of spiritual bankruptcy. 
Poverty, misery, drunkenness, weari- 
ness of life may be the apparent 
but behind these is the 
inestimable weakness in the soul’s 
armour caused by the casting off of 
religion. 

The late President Masaryk de- 
clared: “My psychological and socio- 
logical analysis of suicidism has 
taught me that the number of sui- 
cides is a direct mathematical meas- 


reasons, 


ure of the real mood of society, that 

society deep down in the depths of 

its soul is excited, perturbed, sick 
» 

The preacher and pastor will al- 
ways try to lift men above the more 
morbid aspects of introspection. That 
every life is of value to others as 
well as to God will be the implica- 
tion of his preaching. The present 
writer has found the last-mentioned 
to be valuable in his own experience 
when he assured a friend contem- 
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plating suicide of the value of her 
life to him. Individually, the min- 
ister can do more than a little. But 
the problem must be faced in its 
social aspect by all concerned with 


human welfare and steps must be 
taken to stop this scourge of the 
present age. Fundamentally, the 
only effective antidote is the preach- 
ing of the grace of God. 


SIME 2AND: THE BAPTISTS 


a) ai ort well-known New 
York magazine — made a bad 
break in a recent edition in referring 
to the Southern Baptists. It referred 
to Baptists as “loving more the sav- 
ing grace of baptism.” In its edition 
of June 20 Time 
following letter from Dr. Sampey, 
who was President of the Southern 


printed the 


Baptists at the recent convention. 

In heme, «May 23, the alert 
editor of Religion has a report of 
the meeting of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in Richmond, Va., in 
which he represented with fairness 
the attitude of Southern Baptists 
toward the proposed World Council 
of Churches. In one clause of the 
opening sentence there is a serious 
lapsus pannae. Baptists never speak 
of ‘the saving grace of baptism.’ 
They do not believe that regenera- 
tion takes place in water baptism. 
Regeneration is a spiritual process 
and not sacramental. Salvation is by 
grace through faith. 


“Tn as much as an infant cannot 


exercise personal faith, and the New 
Testament knows nothing of proxy 
religion, Baptists practice the bap- 
tism of believers only. Infants dying 
in infancy, whether baptized or un- 
baptized, will see the face of God, 
and be welcomed by the Saviour 
into the Father’s house.” 
Joun R. Sampey, President, 
S. B. T. S. Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial secretary of Time 
replied to his critics in the following 
letter: 

“Evidently Time stands in need 
of a saving grace of some sort; that 
was a bad blunder in our reference 
to Baptists beliefs on baptism, for 
which we apologize. 

“Thanks to yours and a number 
of other friendly letters from well- 
informed Baptists, we have it all 
straight now, and we are publishing 
a letter on the point in the forth- 
coming (June 20) issue. I think I 
can promise you that Time will 
never again lapse into such error. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. Van Meter, Editorial Secretary.” 


From the CaNnapian Baptist 


PROTESTANT KNOW -NOTHINGISM 


By EDWARD ALLEN 
H™ 1s A record of anti-Catholic 


persecution in the United 
States which undoubtedly will give 
satisfaction to Nazi apologists. How- 
ever, Americans should derive 
some comfort to recall that even 


when the No-Popery 
was at its height Catholics contin- 


movement 


ued to enjoy free speech and a free 
press. And there were always cour- 
ageous Protestants like Gov. Seward 
of New York who dared to defy 
the bigots by advancing such causes 
as the separation of the New York 
public school system from Protes- 
tant control. 

When anti-Catholics excesses led 
and 
churches in Irish-American  sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia in 1844, the 


revulsion of feeling among the bet- 


to the burning of homes 


ter class of Protestants was genuine 
and immediate. The violence of 
the Know-Nothing party in 1854 
and 1855 led to its rapid decline 
and contributed to its failure to 
win the electoral vote of more than 
one state in 1856. 

The persecution of Catholics in 
this country during the pre-revo- 
lutionary period, however, often 
was on a par with present-day de- 


crees against the Jews in Germany. 
Catholics 


hold office or to vote. Some colonies 


were not allowed to 


required them to pay double taxes 
on their land. Their children  re- 
ceived anti-Catholic instruction in 
the schools. The Virginia House of 
Burgesses forbade them to serve as 
witnesses, to act as guardians, or 
to settle in large groups. Maryland 
banned Catholics in the militia and 
assessed a head tax on Irish servants. 
New York forced them to post 
a bond for good behaviour. 

The case of an Irishman who 
withdrew his children from school 
in Ellsworth, Me., rather than sub- 
mit them to teachings which con- 
flicted with the Catholic religion is 
reminiscent of recent controversies 
in Massachusetts over the children 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses who re- 
fused to salute the flag for religious 
reasons. 

There was little difference be- 
tween the pornographic “exposes” 
of convent life in the early nine- 
teenth century and those which 
still are circulated by Ku Klux Klan 
journals. Maria Monk and other 
told 
weird tales of popish plots. Maria’s 


fraudulent “escaped nuns” 


Review of the book Tue Protestant Crusapz, by Ray Allen Billington 
(Macmillan, $5). Reprinted from Boston Transcript 
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trip to Philadelphia with a gentle- 
man acquaintance and her subse- 
quent tale of having been “kid- 
napped” by papists bears a slight 
resemblance to an episode in recent 
evangelical history. 

Professor Billington describes the 
fear of the nativists that anti-Demo- 
cratic Catholic governments of Eu- 
rope were sending hordes of immi- 
grants to America, led by disguised 
Jesuits, to capture the American 
government for monarchy and the 
Pope. He tells of the method by 
which working-men were aroused 
to fear the competition of foreigners 
for their jobs, of their fear of 
paupers and criminals being 
dumped on American shores, and 


of the Pope’s reported “plot” to 


colonize the Mississippi valley with 
German Catholic immigrants. 

The forthright manner in which 
Bishop John Hughes of New York 
armed his communicants to defend 
his churches from a repetition of 
the Philadelphia riots furnishes an 
illuminating argument against pas- 
sive resistance, although Professor 
Billington is somewhat critical of the 
doughty bishop for frankly pro- 
claiming the intention of Catholics 
to convert, not only the Mississippi 
valley, but the President of the 
United States and all other non- 
believers as well. 

This. book should be in the hands 
of all persons who take too. satis- 
fied a view of their country. It 
provides a sober warning against 
the repetition of old mistakes. 


OCCASION OF STUMBLING 


[= him glide through my granary door 
on the side of his heel, 

and I followed him fair. 

It was noon from the haying 

and the sun overhead flamed. 


In the feed-bin I caught him headlong in theft 


unaware 


that I stood watching him steal. 


And I thought of his need and my store 


and I turned and left 


in haste lest he catch me there; 


for-I was ashamed. 


RELIGION IN A BROADW AY THEATRE 


By RALPH BLAGDON 


Ee WEEK night hundreds of 
New Yorkers go almost rev- 
erently to the Plymouth Theater on 
45th Street. There they live through 
America’s tenderest, most tragic and 
yet strongest affirmation of demo- 
cracy. They follow Abraham Lin- 
coln from the opening scene in Men- 
tor Graham’s rude cabin in Salem, 
Illinois, to the final curtain when 
Lincoln, President-Elect, took the 
train for Washington. 

Heavy on his heart lay an ancient 
dream, one “which men have held 
through all time, that they might 
one day shake off their chains and 
find freedom in the brotherhood of 
life.” Heavy upon the heart of many 
in the audience lay the weight of 
an almost unprecedented effort to 
deny that dream. 

Abraham Lincoln took with him 
to Washington, not mere doctrine; 
he took the love and trust he felt 
in the common people. Lincoln did 
not speak much of the individual 
or of the state. He did not see demo- 
cracy in terms of the lonesome or 
assertive individual on the one hand 
or of the abstract state on the other. 
He saw individuals merging into 
the people through daily acts of 


neighborliness and help one to 
another, and the people, so com- 
passed, was his democracy. 

And New York nightly drinks 
deep from this concept. All the arid 
phrases of modern argument, all 
the sterile architecture of textual 
democracy come alive for the aud- 


“ 


ience. “. . . . I’ve got to do some- 
thing . . . to keep you and your 
kind in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Thus Lincoln spoke to Seth 
Gale, his friend, and in such speak- 
ing he shook off all his sombre 
desire to remain submerged be- 
neath the dark sea of his own grief. 

The audience could understand 
and warm to such an affirmation of 
democracy. Affection for his friend 
and the that his nation 
should not lose this kind of men to 
Canada or to the unopened territory 


desire 


far to the West were powerful fac- 
tors in Lincoln’s return to public 
life. Renunciation of egocentric in- 
dividualism thus gave the United 
States one of its greatest democrats. 

But in this Lincoln play of Robert 
Sherwood’s, we find the great, essen- 
tial reciprocity of ideal democracy. 
Lincoln gave to the people, but the 
people gave to Lincoln. A dynamic- 


From Tuer CuristTIaN ScrENcE MoniTor 
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izing of understanding flowed from 
leader to followers and from follow- 
ers to leader. 

The people, jeered at as sheep and 
vulgar illiterates by royalists of one 
ilk or the other, recognized the 
leader before he recognized him- 
self. Carl Sandburg said it well in 
Silhe. People, Yes : 

Yet the strong man, the priceless 
one who wants nothing for him- 
self and has his roots among his 
people, 

Comes often enough for the 
people to know him and to win 
through into gains beyond later 
LOG ss 

Mary Todd Lincoln in some of 
the stirring lines of the play paid 
stirring tribute to the people when 
she said of her husband: 

“There never could have been 
another man such as he is. I’ve read 
about many that have gone up in the 
world, and all of them seemed to 
have to fight to assert themselves 
every inch of the way, against the 
opposition of their enemies and the 
lack of understanding in their own 
friends. But he’s never had any of 
that. He’s never had an enemy, and 
every one of his friends has always 
been completely confident in him.” 

When such words are spoken one 
is led to wonder if democracy 
might not have advanced further 


than it has, if its leaders and its 
diplomacy could have reflected but 
half the neighborliness, the modera- 
tion and the vision that is the daily 
bread of millions among the com- 
mon people. One wonders if the 
troubles of democracy do not, in- 
deed, result in large measure from 
a too exclusive representation of the 
more assertive and acquisitive insti- 
tutions and minority elements in 
the national life. 

Lincoln’s friends would not let 
him return to Kentucky; they would 
not permit him to halt even in 
Springfield. They would not allow 
him to wander in the past with Ann 
Rutledge. Lincoln’s journey was also 
the people’s journey. 
vision was first the vision of the 


Lincoln’s 


people. It was the people who 
pushed, pleaded and lifted Lincoln 
to a place where he might utter 
great inspiring truths “beyond later 
losing.” 

Abraham Lincoln is on Broadway 
tonight debating Stephen A. Doug- 
las; “I think we should prefer to be 
the encouragement of the world, the 
proof that man is at least worthy to 
” “A house divided 


against itself cannot stand. This 


bexéree!s.... .): 


government cannot endure per- 
manently, half slave and half free.” 
With our free institutions shaken 


by their voluble detractors, these 
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words and these ideals must supply 
a great and timely comfort, and ex- 
plain in part the popularity of this 
play. But for me and, no doubt, 
for many others, the play’s chief 
inspiration lies in its reminder of 
the undistinguished shoulders of 
people helped 
Lincoln come into power, and in the 
full-bodied passionate affirmation of 


unknown who 


democracy in the life of the man. 
Because the people harbored him, 

were patient with him, lifted him, 

this play is an assurance about the 


February 


very roots of democracy .The victory 
of Lincoln is inseparable from the 
victory of the people. And in Lin- 
coln’s relationship with the common 
man and in the common man’s 
relationship with Lincoln, the con- 
cepts of service and sacrifice take 
precedence over what most people 
mean when they speak of indivi- 
dualism. Abraham Lincoln with 
“the famous high top-hat and plain 
worn shawl,” walks again in these 


times. 


The name of the author, C. B. Jewson, was omitted from the article “When 
Rome Immersed.’ This article was condensed from one named “The Baptistry of St. 
John at Poictiers,” printed in the Baptist Quarterly. 
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READ 


A few months after the outbreak of the War in 1914, the Moffatt 
New Testament made its appearance. Hodder and Stoughton are bringing 
out a jubilee edition of what is an epoch-making book. Listen to its 
modern idiom: “Love is very patient, very kind. Love knows no jealousy; 
love makes no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, never selfish, 
never irritiated, never resentful. Love is never glad when others go wrong; 
love is gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, always eager to 
believe the best, always hopeful, always patient.” 

It is doubtful if many realize the importance of James Moffatt’s 
creative achievement when he dipped the words of the witnesses to Christ 
in the purifying element of scholarship and bodied them forth in our 
common speech, carrying them with new and vitalizing impact to our 
age, and making both the ancient witness and the modern vernacular shine 
with a new beauty. Published in America by Harper and Brothers, N. Y. in 
variously priced editions. 


A book is always a testament. Here is a testament of a person who 
under-girds and over-arches the life of her time. 

Catholic and Socialist she embodies tradition and not merely 
welcomes change but fights for change, communing with Saint Francis 
and delighting at the same time in the Russian experiment, exclaiming with 
easy eloquence of her mystical insight, “Nor am I unduly troubled by the 
atheism over there. I suspect the fresh start they have made is a relief to 
the Living God.” These words are like the sudden clearing of a muddy 
stream. —On Journey, by Vida Dutton Scudder. H. P. Dutton Co., $4.00. 


“My work differs from that of the physician and psychiatrist in 
that my resources and goals are primarily spiritual. I seek God’s help with 
the problem at hand.” 

The son of the supervisor of Falconwood Hospital on Prince 
Edward Island, John Sutherland Bonnell grew up with friendliness and 
understanding toward the mental patients in the institution, and he learned 
from his father a deep appreciation of the use of love and confidence in 
dealing with these people. 

Mr. Bonnell works to bring people who suffer from feelings of 
inadequacy, fear and shame, to an understanding of themselves by teaching 
them God’s way with men. Presenting case after case, he shows the effect 
of spiritual peace on the healing of the body. A saint is a healthy person. 
A minister should help God make men into saints. This is psychiatry 
as it can be, and as it must be. 

Bonnell is a medical missionary to the social jitterbugs of New York. 
—Pastoral Psychiatry, by John Sutherland Bonnell. Harper and Bros., $2.50.. 


MARX AND THE LORD'S PRAYER 
A Short Short Sermon 


HUNGER PREPARES us for that ultimate com- 
munion which is eating. What quarrels are forgotten _ 
when men, eating the broken wheat, put roots thereby 
into the soil and acknowledge their common dependence 
upon this star underfoot we call the earth! 

AN INSIGHT LIKE Marx’s could not have swept 
the world unless some basic truth were at its heart. For 
man’s relationship to the planets is prior even to his rela- 
tionship to man. In his excitement over the later words 
of God, fellowship, art, culture, he has despised the 
first concrete word in, the Lord’s Prayer, the prayer for 
daily bread. And that little word would not be for- 
gotten. 

But words do not pray of themselves. Nor does 
bread pray of itself. Bread is prayed for. Not just bread, 
either, but common bread, our bread. For greed knows 
not the holiness of hunger, nor can the greed commune 
with fellow or God. And the true communicant will 
need no Marxian nudge to make him share his bread. 

A spoken word is mockery unless it signs and 
accompanies an act. How many times! since Christ first 
spoke and acted that pattern prayer for our daily 
bread, — how many times has it been spoken with 
tongue in cheek,: spoken scandalously? Each prayer a 
nail in Christ's flesh! 

Bread is our link with the cosmos. The wheat 
is God’s flesh broken for us each time we partake of 
food. It is the sign and actuality of our dependence on 
the mystery of planetary life. To eat bread is the most 
humbling thing and at the same time the most exalting 
thing we do. It is here, if anywhere, that “‘scientific 
humanism’’ comes to the borders of its limitation. It is 
here three times a day that we become children of a 
Father whose love is past finding out. 


_ The mystical apprehension is buried deep in the 
Marxian insight. 


